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CuarTer X. 


“My restless spirit never could endure 
To brood so long upon one luxury, 
Unless it did, though fearfully, espy 
A hope beyond the shadow of a dream.” 


DAM removed himself and his mat to a remote corner of the 

garden, quite out of earshot, almost out of sight, as though 

he were used to playing gooseberry every day of his life, and under- 
stood the part thoroughly. 

Mignon stood up like a pretty, naughty schoolgirl, whose mistress 
catches her at mischief unawares, grasping her roses tightly in one 
hand. Instinct told her that this was Mr. Rideout, nevertheless though 
she had blushed at the first sight of the gardener, she did not change 
colour at the sight of the gentleman. So much Adam noted as he 
turned his head for one rapid, lightning glance at the girl’s face. 

“Miss Ferrers—Mignon,” cried Mr. Rideout impetuously, as he 
bared his head before her, while his eager eyes fastened upon and 
clung to her face as a bee does to a blossom, “forgive this intrusion, 
but I have no other means of approaching you—and I am driven 
mad, reckless, by the obstacles placed in my way—the very letter 
you wrote me, dear angel, was stolen from me—snatched from my 
hand ere I had read one syllable of it. Tell me,” he cried, “ have you 
some other lover who is seeking to frustrate my hopes with you— 
some one who is given to stealing letters intended for other people, 
and who brings you—roses ?” 

He tapped the flowers significantly with his forefinger as he spoke, 
and looked at her with angry, jealous meaning. 
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“ Somebody stole my letter from you?” she said, scarcely noticing 
his latter words. “Did Prue not give it you?” 

“T took it from her by force,” said Rideout grimly, “and then 
somebody took it away from me—’twas the strangest thing imagin- 
able, but I have my suspicions.” 

“Oh! what a wicked, wicked woman!” cried Mignon, “and when 
I asked her every day too, how it was that I got no reply to it!” 

“And you cared so much ?” cried Rideout ardently, “ it was actually 
a source of regret that you did not hear from me again ?” 

“Yes,” she replied gravely, “indeed it was. When I got up in 
the morning I used to say to myself, ‘There will be a letter from 
him to-day, and when the evening came and Prue always came back 
without one, I was so bitterly, bitterly disappointed !” 

“You were?” he cried in a transport, “but tell me, what did you 
say in that dear little letter—can you remember ?” 

“QO yes,” said Mignon, nodding, “almost word for word, and 
it was a very nice one indeed. I was most particular about that, 
as I was afraid that if you did not like it, you would never write 
to me again!” 

“Like it!” he cried, and stooped his head suddenly and pressed 
his burning lips against the hand that held her roses. 

She did not draw it away, but looked down with a kind of 
puzzled wonder at the faint red mark his almost rough caress had 
left on the soft white flesh. 

He would not have found her less innocent and ignorant for 
worlds; yet it struck him instantly, with the jealous, unerring instinct 
of the real lover, that there was in her none of that sensibility 
to the first approaches of love that is usual in very young women 
.... the faint curiosity and vague yearning after some more 
exquisite experience than any that they have ever known, dimly 
guessed at, yet too shadowy and impalpable to be thoroughly grasped, 
was altogether absent in Mignon: the chords of the beautiful instru- 
ment were dumb under the hand of the man who swept them, and 
he said to himself with an angry impatient sense of dissatisfaction, 
that the touch of his lips had moved her no more than those of a 
woman might have done. 

The outcome of this thought was the relinquishment of her hand. 
He would have preferred her withdrawing it, thereby displaying 
feeling of some kind, whether of displeasure or provocation, but as 
quietly as she had permitted the theft of it, so did she take its return. 
Then, and as if she found a standing courtship rather a fatiguing busi- 
ness than otherwise, she unexpectedly sat down on the chair behind her. 

“ There is a three-legged stool about somewhere,” she said, looking 
at him doubtfully, and wishing with all her heart that she had had 
a lover before, that she might by practice have sscertained whether 
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etiquette did not demand that she should give hii the chair and fetch 
the stool for herself. 

Mr. Rideout, turning round in search of the proffered seat, dis- 
covered the soles of Adam’s boots and the back of his head and person, 
as the young man diligently pursued his avocation of weeding in the 
distance. 

“ Whom have we here?” he said, a suspicion instantly forming in 
his mind, that one glance at the calm, untroubled peace of the girl’s 
countenance as quickly dispelled. 

“Only Adam the gardener,” she said. 

“Can you not send him away?’ said Rideout, frowning, and 
wishing with all his heart that he could strangle Adam with a bunch 
of his own weeds. 

“No,” said Mignon, wondering ; “‘ why should you do that? Iam 
afraid you are not very comfortable,” she added, as she saw Rideout’s 
efforts to arrange himself gracefully on the extremely narrow founda- 
tion of the stool. 

“Thank you,” said Rideout, “I am quite comfortable; nothing 
could be better, I assure you.” 

But for all that, he made up his mind that he would have done 
better to stand up. Now Adam, had he been in the same position, 
would not have paused to think of whether he were sitting or standing, 
and if Providence had thought fit to send him a three-legged stool, 
would not have noticed whether he were sitting on it or a chair, 
which marks the difference that existed between the two men. 

“T never, never will forgive Prue,” said Mignon, looking at him 
and thinking what a pity it was his eyes were so blue and his hair so 
black. 

“You are angry with her,” he said, leaning forward and smiling. 
“You were disappointed that you got no reply to your letter 
from me ?” 

“T was more than disappointed,” said Mignon ; “I cried !” 

“You did?” he said, drawing nearer still; “you cared for me so 
much as that?” 

“Tf you had no one to speak to from week’s end to week’s end 
(save Prue), and nobody to write a letter to you, and nobody (except 
one other person and Prue) to care two straws whether you were alive 
or dead,—would not you be delighted, overjoyed, proud at discovering 
that somebody not only told somebody else he liked you very much, 
but actually took the trouble to write and tell you so himself?” 

“Then,” said Rideout passionately, “I suppose anybody would 
have done as well—a travelling tinker, or the butcher’s boy, or any- 
thing else that had eyes to see, heart to love, and fingers to write to 
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you ? 
“Well,” said Mignon, considering, “so long as I did not see him, 
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you know, and he spelt properly, and wrote me a good long love- 
letter every day, I don’t suppose it would have signified very much. 
Of course I never expected that you and I would be talking to one 
another like this !” 

“And J,” he said dryly, “should never have written to you had I 
not been resolved on seeing you—ay, and more than once—so our 
letters were written with a difference. If it would not tax your 
memory too much, perhaps you will tell me what you said to me?” 

But though he spoke so coldly, he was gazing at her as though 
his eyes could never be sated of her childish, dimpled beauty—the 
most maddening, beguiling beauty on earth to a man of his calibre 
and experience. ... She was to him as a flower that no human 
hand had come nigh to spoil or gather,a pure young soul, in whose 
innocence he would be able to purge himself of his own guilt and 
sinfulness, in whose happy opening life he believed he would discover 
the day-dawn of the better, nobler existence of his own. 

“T said that I was very sorry I nearly knocked you over in the 
avenue, and that I would never do it again if I could possibly 
help it!” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling in spite of himself, “and what else ?” 

“That I was very much obliged to you for writing me a love-letter ; 
and that I hoped you would send me another as soon as you possibly 
could, for it was so dreadfully dull here !” 

“Yes !” 

“T think that’s all. O! and my kind regards. I wanted to send 
my love, but Prue would not hear of it, and so——” 

“ Prue helped you to write that letter to me?” he cried. 

“Of course she did,” said Mignon. “I don’t know how I should 
have got on without her, because, you see, I had never written a 
love-letter before, and I was not at all sure of saying the right thing 
in the right place. So we did it together, and really, upon the whole, 
I think you would have liked it very much indeed !” 

“No doubt,” said Rideout; “nevertheless, wpon the whole I will 
confess that I no longer regret the loss of that letter—I no longer 
bear malice to the thief who stole it—he is welcome to it, he may 
keep it, I make him a present of it! In future I will get my man 
Coles to assist me with my letters to you; so long as I write the 
signature it will not of course matter to you whether the handwriting 
i3 mine or not ?” 

“JT should not mind it in the least,” she said sincerely ; “a letter 
is a letter, and if you told him what to say it would be just as good 
as if you had written it yourself.” 

He almost stamped his foot upon the gravel in{his impatience. 

“Is she nothing but a little coquette after all?” he thought. 

It flashed suddenly through his mind that her composure on 
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receiving him was possibly occasioned by considerable practice in the 
art of receiving lovers, and thought he would have preferred her 
resenting his intrusion with indignation and scorn, for, man-like, he 
who profited by the indiscretion was the first to condemn it. A 
woman never yields an inch, however innocently and generously, to a 
man that he does not suspect her (sooner or later) of having given 
way in a similar manner to some man who had come earlier. It is 
the very refinement of the cruelty of love, it is the blade turned 
back against the breast of the holder, the gift heartlessly dashed 
into the face of the giver; and this treachery, so common from man 
to woman, is rarely, if ever, displayed by woman to man. 

With these ungenerous thoughts in his mind he looked keenly at 
her as though he would discover if 


“In Cupid’s college she had spent 4 
Sweet days, a lovely graduate, still unshent 
And kept his rosy terms in idle languishment—” 


but as he looked his fears died away. His experience of woman was 
wide and deep enough to have long ago taught him that there are 
two kinds of innocence—the one that is too absolutely ignorant of evil 
to tremble before or fear any man living, therefore has no thought of 
guarding itself against a danger it does not know to exist, and is as 
much a part of the possessor as the air she breathes (and such was 
Mignon’s) ; and the purity that is pure consciously, with a full know- 
ledge of its own exceeding value, and that may be described as the 
product of a carefully cultivated and well-watched over soil—an 
innocence that is compatible with the clearest possible knowledge of 
evil, that enables her to meet her natural enemy, man, at every 
point—armed. He knew that prudishness is but another form of 
immodesty, and that she who is for ever balancing things proper 
versus things improper, arriving when all deductions are made at 
an outwardly modest and unassailable demeanour, inevitably loses the 
freshness and ingenuous delicacy of her mind in the process, and is 
immeasurably less pure than she who, never having regarded aught 
but good, stands in no need of rule and precept to prevent her foot- 
steps from straying into the mire. 

And he also knew how dangerous to the owner is this latter form 
of innocence, to how many risks it is exposed, to what misconstruction 
it is liable, nay, how it may borrow the very garb of guilt, and how 
the world, to whom it is a mystery and a wonder (and the world hates . 
mysteries and does not understand wonders), will hoot and decry it, 
reserving its approval and respect for that other marketable pos- 
session that is of itself, worldly. “Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
says the Book. Who shall say that this same innocence, though 
perchance smirched, soiled, destroyed by a villainy that it never could 
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have conceived possible, does not contain, even in its ruins, elements 
of greatness and virtue that the earth-born, devil-sent, cowardly 
substitute does not, nor ever could possess ? 

Coming out of his reverie, Mr. Rideout discovered that Mignon 
had picked up a newspaper that lay on the ground by her side, and 
was actually reading it. 

“ You seem interested,” he said in a tone of pique, thereby revealing 
a most unheroic weakness in his character. No really wise man, who 
wishes to establish his empire firmly over a woman’s heart, ever 
indulges in the luxury of showing himself piqued, for by so doing, 
he places himself at a disadvantage that she is not slow to perceive, 
and licenses her to smile with superior wisdom at his folly, and when 
a woman begins to laugh at a man’s humours, instead of being awed 
by them, it is but a losing game he plays, for do we not know that 
she will pardon a crime where she will be merciless to a foible? 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mignon, putting her finger down on the 
paragraph she was reading, “but I caught sight of such an odd pretty 
name, and Lu-Lu and I always look out for all the fine names we can 
find for the book we are writing.” 

“You are writing a book?” he said, smiling, in spite of his cross- 
ness, “and pray what is it to be about?” 

“Love!” said Mignon gravely. ‘‘ We were afraid we should make 
a terribly bad job of the love scenes, as neither of us had ever had a 
real lover, but now it will be all right. We shall put yow in as the 
hero !” 

“And my letters?” inquired Rideout. 

“And your letters!” said Mignon, “we shall copy those right off 
—they will look so much more real!” 

“If it will be any further satisfaction to you,” he said sarcastically, 
“JT will send my portrait to be pinned on to the title-page. I don’t 
make such a bad photograph altogether.” 

“Do you not?” said Mignon, looking at him doubtfully, for some- 
how his good looks did not please her one bit, and yet that dark 
reckless face of his had been a fatal one to women, more fatal than 
Mignon ever dreamed of, as her careless eyes rested upon his features. 

“And this name that took your fancy so much ?” he said. 

“La Mert. I can’t quite understand—it seems a trial of some sort—” 
She paused in amazement as he caught the paper from her hand, his 
face pale and angry, while a streak of fiery red lay like a stain 
across his brow. His eyes fell on the paragraph, that ran as follows : 


“La Mert versus La Mert. Public interest in this cause célebre 
will receive a fresh stimulus next week when the case comes on for 
hearing, as it is rumoured that in the course of it many painful family 
disclosures will be made.” 
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“Why do your people allow you to read such things as these?” 
he cried, striking the paper with his open hand ; “ vile records of sin 
and shame that they are, and utterly unfit reading for a young and 
innocent girl. Did you understand it—do you know what it meant— 
that paragraph ?” 

She looked at him in wonder, his excitement appeared to her so 
strange and unnatural .... what couldshe have said to so move him? 

“No,” she said, “I do not know what it means, but why should 
you mind if I did ?” 

“You have never seen or heard of that name before,” he persisted, 
“either in a newspaper or otherwise ?” 

He awaited her reply with such eagerness, that one might have 
supposed his life depended upon it, and drew a sharp breath of relief 
as she answered, “ Never !” 

“Ts it an omen?” he said to himself, crushing the paper between 
his restless hands ; “ whether it be or no, I care not—l1 will not turn 
back—pshaw ! many aman goes through more than this to get his 
heart’s desire... .” 

“ Mignon,” he said aloud, “do you know why I came here to see 
you to-day ?” 

“To ask me to write you another love letter ?” 

“No,” he said, “I did not come for that. Will you try and 
understand me, Mignon, when I tell you that I love you, love you 
with a passion that I have sought to overcome, and cannot, that if 
conquered one moment has vanquished me the next, and against 
which I have ceased to struggle, for it has become a part of myself, 
it has entered into my very blood, and no man fights against his own 
life who is not mad or suicide—and I am neither. There are 
obstacles between us, dear angel, obstacles that” (“Good God!” he 
groaned to himself, “if she only knew what they are?) “will be 
removed ere long, and they who stand between us shall pass away 
like shadows; the last, the best beloved among the rest, to return 
never more... . I swear it. ‘ 

There was a wild and reckless defiance in his voice as he broke off 
that startled the girl, It was as though he defied Heaven itself 
to stand between them, and Rideout caught her surprise as quickly 
ag it arose. 

“Do not be afraid,” he said, with extraordinary tenderness of look 
and tone ; “to you I will be ever faithful and true, and neither grief, 
nor sorrow, nor shadow of sin or shame shall rest upon that lovely 
head. . 

He paused to watch the half smile that parted Mignon’s exquisite 
lips (so maya child smile, who is pleased with the sound of the words 
it hears, yet comprehends nothing of their meaning), lips that 
were the crowning beauty of her face, and suggested all manner of 
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passionate possibilities, and flatly contradicted her eyes, that were cold 
and clear, and more given to mirth and observation than the language 
of love—if their looks might be trusted to tell truth. When a 
woman’s eyes and lips tell the same story, it is not difficult to decide 
what she will say or do at any given crisis of her life, and she will 
fulfil her fate with no more of effort than makes a fruit when it falls, 
ripened, to the earth; but when reason, calm and critical, dwells in 
the eyes, and from thence keeps its watch over the impulses and 
vagaries of the too passionate heart as typified by the lips, then may 
it be foretold that there will sooner or later be fought a determined 
battle between the opposing forces, and that upon its issue will 
depend the future history of the woman’s soul. 

“Mignon,” said Rideout impetuously, “ does it seem a strange thing 
to you that I should love you as I do—without having exchanged a 
dozen words or been once before in your society—knowing nothing 
of you in short but what your face tells ?” 

“Yes,” she said promptly, “Ido think it very odd—I told Prue 
so—just ask her if I did not say it was the kindest, the most out- 
rageous, the most eatraordinary thing I had ever heard in my life, 
and she could not account for it any more than I could!” 

“ And why should it be so kind and so extraordinary ?” he said, 
“has no one else ever fallen in love with you, Mignon ?” 

“No one!” she said seriously, “ what on earth should put such an 
idea into a person’s head ? and indeed I was very much obliged to you 
(as I told youin my letter) ; for I felt so lonely, and dull, and uncared 
for, just then ; but now ”’—her face dimpled into sudden smiles—“ I 
am afraid it is wickedly ungrateful of me, but I do not seem to care so 
much about it, and I do not think it would break my heart if you 
were never to write me another love-letter—for, to tell you a secret, 
somebody that I love beyond everything else in the world is coming 
to me, may come this minute even, or to-night, or to-morrow, and I[ 
shall be so perfectly happy, that I shall forget all about everything 
— everything —but that we are together—at last—that somebody 
andI . 

He caught her hand so fiercely, that she recoiled from him, and 
Adam seeing the gesture from afar off, half rose, trembled, and 
knelt down again. 

“And you told me that you had no lover,” cried Rideout furiously, 
“and all the time—all the time—” he stopped, almost choked by 
the violence of his emotions, the vehemence of his thoughts. 

“A lover?” said Mignon, bewildered, “there is no lover—it is my 
sister.” 

“ Your sister ?” he cried, “ forgive me, Mignon ... .” 

He turned pale as death ‘under the relief her words afforded him. 

“Yes,” she said, almost in a whisper, “my beautiful lost sister 
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. for whom I have waited such a long long while, but I always 
knew ‘she would come at last, and now she is coming. 

In the course of Rideout’s life he saw this girl many ‘times, and 
under many aspects—in the day of her greatest happiness, as in that 
of her deepest tribulation—but he never again saw the look upon her 
face that he at this moment beheld . . . . without one shadow to dim 
the brightness of her hope, or one past experience that could embitter 
or make her fearful of the future, above all, with the priceless 
illusions of youth still upon her, there could at no period of her life 
come to her so radiant an outlook as this present. 

In the days to come it was to recur to him, the look upon that 
joyous, childish face, until he became a man haunted by its gladness 

. until it came to follow him like a curse, and burn into his 
heart like fire, until he nearly went mad in remembering that if he 
had known—O Heaven! if he had known—he might have fixed 
that joy of hers in her heart for ever, and so kept his soul clean of 
blood-guiltiness, if not of sin. 

“ Mignon,” he said, drawing closer to the girl, “I came to tell you 
to-day, among other things, that I am going away, though do not 
fear, my sweetheart, but that I shall return to you. Then—then— 
listen !” he said earnestly, “it is now a month since I first saw you, 
and since then I have been going through as many antics and love- 
sick tricks, as a fool of a schoolboy in the first idiocy of his calf-love. 
T have astounded even myself at the depths of folly that I have sounded 

. I have been compelled to acknowledge that a phenomenon 
which I have always mocked and derided as the most laughable 
absurdity ever conceived, is in reality a fact, in my own proper 
person and against my will I have proved it, Mignon. . . . Always 
remember in the days to come that, however madly I loved you, it 
was against my will, my conscience, my God, all——” 

He suddenly ceased; the last words seemed to have escaped him 
involuntarily. 

“T had heard,” he went on, “of two people falling in love at 
first sight, before either knew the name of the other, before they 
had exchanged one syllable, before either knew if the other were 
married or single . . . . twin souls, created for each other, now met 
at last—in the self-same instant of their eyes meeting, their souls 
have rushed together, the stray halves made into one perfect whole, 
the life-long ache satisfied, the restless yearning hearts finding rest 
and peace at last. ... I had heard of this, and of the shame and 
grief that ofttimes come after these sudden recognitions of kindred 
souls, since for one who finds his other self in time, there are nine 
hundred who meet, too late! And as I have said, the theory amused 
me, for I believed in no love that was not material, in no affection that 
was not the result of daily acquaintance, propinquity, and familiarity. 
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I could understand a sudden admiration at first sight, but Jove, as 
apart from wne passion, I could not and did not understand until 
the day I saw you, and then and there, and in the very midst of a 
ridiculous situation that filled you with no other sense than that 
of amusement, I loved you, but it was unconsciously ; not until I had 
seen you many times, and learnt your face and manner by heart, did 
it suddenly dawn upon me that life would not be worth the living 
without you, and that win you I must and would, no matter what 
came between .... and I reckon myself a happy man in that I 
found you when I did, ere it was just too late.... Tell me,” he cried 
ardently, “on that day did you feel yourself as irresistibly drawn to 
me as I did to you? Did you recognise me as . 

“©!” said Mignon, taking her hand away and placing it with its 
fellow over a face that had grown most suspiciously red, “I beg your 
pardon, I do indeed! And don’t think me very rude, but—but I 
think we were drawn together with a vengeance! I never shall 
forget the knock I gave you as long as I live!” 

And here she gave up the attempt to retain her gravity, and 
laughed so heartily as (by some process of reasoning best known to 
himself) to restore Adam to perfect equanimity. 

“You did look so cross when we pelted round that tree,” said 
Mignon, drying her eyes, “and as to your hat, I always thought it a 
mercy that neither of us stepped on it!” 

Rideout was absolutely without that kind of humour that enables 
a man to smile at his own expense, thereby missing one of the 
keenest pleasures that poor mortal beings possess, and he looked at 
Mignon as though he found her impulse of mirth exceedingly foolish 
and ill-timed. 

Here was this girl, he said to himself, for whom he was sinning 
past redemption, so indifferent to the strength of his passion, so 
unconscious of the convulsions that gave it birth, that she could find 
for him no more and no less than such laughter as she might give to 
a love-sick whining boy, who came to her with the tale of his 
foolish love upon his lips, and the feel of a birch but freshly in his 
memory. 

“Mignon,” he said sternly, “ you do not seem to understand—you 
think all this is an excellent joke, and that there is no sober earnest 
in it, but you will find out your mistake when I come back and fetch 
you away to make you my wife.” 

“Your wife?” said Mignon, with a saucy smile, that brought to life 
two delicious dimples in her delicate cheeks. ‘You are not—you 
cannot be—so mad as to suppose I am going to be that? Do you 
know how old Iam?” she added, looking at him seriously, and pushing 
one of her little hands through her rumpled blonde hair; “sixteen 
and a week, and very little indeed for my age! Now, in four or five 
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years’ time, perhaps, I might think of marrying, if she did not mind, 
and would let us both live with her, but not now! Why, it would 
be like playing at being married !” 

“Come and play at it then,” said Rideout just as seriously as she, 
“it will seem more like work after a bit.” 

“No, no!” she said, “ you may fancy yourself in love with me, but 
no amount of the hardest fancying on earth would make me think 
myself in love with you !” 

“Am I such an ugly devil that I frighten you?” he cried 
passionately, 

“No,” she said, surveying him critically, “I should say you were 
very good-looking to a person who admired dark people. And though 
you are very nice and kind when you are not in a rage, I think, if 
ever I do marry, I should like a peaceable sort of a man, who did not 
worry me, though I should expect him to say, at least twice every 
day, ‘ Mignon, I Jove you.’” 

“T will not worry you,” he said, divided between anger and laughter, 
“and I will tell you that every day, never fear, and in time you will 
learn to love me, little Mignon.” 

“To love?” she said dreamily, “do you know what it is to love? 
To long for some one all and every day, to think of nothing else upon 
earth, to weary after her, to feel that until you get to that person 
you only live one half, and that the worst half of your life. That is 
love. How would it be possible to love a man like that ?” 

“Some day you will do so,” he said, leaning towards her with an 
air of pleading entreaty,—“ some day... . little sweetheart... .” 

He did not know, he could not guess, how terrible to her was to be 
the awakening of love in her breast. She had turned her head partly 
away, and was looking down on her roses, and he thought he would 
have given everything he possessed on earth to be able to put out his 
hand and touch that doway cheek and throat... . for as yet she 
possessed that exquisite softness of skin that on a girl's face is the 
only equivalent to the bloom upon a purple grape or plum, and is as 
easily brushed away as it is impossible to replace . . . . the longing, 
I say, was strong upon him, but he, who had never before denied 
himself his heart’s desire for prayer, or love, or scruple, forbore to 
take advantage of the girl’s innocence and loneliness; he had indeed 
sworn that until he was free to ask her to be his wife, he would 
neither seek to obtain, or steal from her, any one of a lover’s 
privileges. 

“Mignon,” he said, “I want you to listen to me, and to try and 
understand me if you can. ... You do not love me now; it is not 
possible that you should do so (for although you seem most familiar 
to me since I have watched and followed you so long, yet I have been 
to you no more than any one of the idle, impertinent young men 
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who have stared at you in church and out walking), but you will 
be no such inapt pupil, my flower, and whether you love me or no, 
you shall be no man’s wife but mine—I swear it! And if by any 
cheat or fraud any man come between us, I will wrest you from him, 
ay! and keep you, for to no other man can you be what you are to 
me, and if by any cursed misfortune I lost you, I would search the 
world through and through until I had found you, so do not dream 
that you will escape or elude me, Mignon, for you will not. In about 
a fortnight—you may look for me at any moment after the fourteenth 
day has passed—I shall return. I shall walk straight to this garden, 
and probably I shall find you sitting here on this old chair, and maybe 
you will wear a white gown and a red rose at your breast, just as 
you wear to-day, and you will look just as little, and childish, and 
lovely as you do to-day, and I shall say to you, ‘Mignon, I have 
come to ask you to be my wife, and you will put your little hand in 
mine . ... and then, Mignon, then, in this dull old garden I will 
teach you one by one the lessons of love . . . 

“It is possible,” he went on, “that people will tell you stories 
about me, but you will not believe them, my little one; you will just 
say to yourself, ‘He is coming back in fourteen days to marry me, 
and he loves me dearly, dearly !’ and so you need not mind the stories. 
And do not let any one fall in love with you, do not dare. .. .” 

His blue eyes had so fierce a menace in them, that they appeared 
almost black for the moment; then, as they dwelt on Mignon’s dimpled, 
charming face, he smiled . . . . and so with a last long look, and a 
close, strong hand-clasp, he was gone. , . 


Cuapter XI. 


“He ne’er is crowned 
With immortality who fears to follow 
Where airy voices lead.” 


SILENCE in the garden for the space of a full minute. Even the 
scraping of Adam’s knife ceased, and turning half round he leaned 
his hand upon the gravel and looked across at the girl's downcast 
face and lips pursed into the semblance of a pout. 

Looking up suddenly and meeting his eyes, for so intense was 
his regard that he could not instantly withdraw it, an idea came into 
her head, and jumping up she crossed the garden and came to his 
side. 

“ Adam,” she said seriously, “ would you mind telling me—as you 
have got a sweetheart of your own, and of course know something 
about such matters—whether you ever heard of a person being married 
straight off against her will, whether she would or no?” 
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‘Such things used to be, miss,” he said, “ but nowadays it’s not 
often heard of.” 

“Then,” said Mignon, “ you would say that if a person were 
threatened with such a thing she need not be very uneasy—he could 
not make her say ‘ yes’ ?” 

“No,” said Adam, “but she might change her mind, or he might 
coax her into saying it—you’re quite sure it would be against her 
will ?” 

His keen eyes studied every line of her face as he spoke. 

“ Quite sure !” said Mignon emphatically. ‘“ You see, Adam, a love- 
letter is a perfectly charming thing, and to know that somebody is in 
love with a person is more charming still, but what on earth would 
one do with a husband ?” 

“What indeed ?” said Adam, his heart as light asa feather (and 
why should this be ?), “if she is quite sure.” 

He was standing up now, and as he faced her, she did not quite 
reach his shoulder. All homely as was his garb, his grand comeliness 
made him more than a match for the girl, who stood with cheeks 
flushed by excitement, and the exceeding heat, soft hair — tumbled, 
and two red lips just parting to speak. 

‘She is quite sure,” said Mignon, nodding, “and I am very much 
obliged to you, Adam. I should not have had to ask if Prue had got 
a sweetheart, and knew more about such matters—only, you see, she 
used to have one, but has not now, poor thing !” 

Then she smelled her roses, appeared to forget all about Adam, 
stood still for some moments, thinking, moved slowly away, and pre- 
sently left the garden. 

He went quietly on with his weeding for a quarter of an hour, 
twenty minutes, thirty, then made up his mind that she was not 
coming out again until the evening, and prepared for departure. He 
collected the weeds into a respectable heap, rose, picked up his mat, 
and was turning towards the ladder, when the sound of approaching 
footsteps set his heart beating, and turned his head in the direction 
of the garden door. A half smile came over his face as he discovered 
not Mignon, but Prue. 

“ And now,” said he to himself, “ the deluge !” 

He wore no hat, his face was clear as the day before her eyes, ant 
the recognition was, on both sides, perfect. 

“You villain!” she cried, coming over to him like a whirlwind. 
“ What have you done with that letter you stole ?” 

He touched his breast. “I have it here,” he said. 

She looked down at the knife and mat he held in his hands, at his: 
unmistakable gardener’s dress, at his shirt-sleeves and bare head, 
then,— 


“Good Lord !” she cried, drawing the deepest breath she ever took 
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in her life, “and I took you—I actually took you that night, for'a— 
gentleman !” , 

“ And why did you?” he said. “I don’t remember giving you any 
particulars as to my station in life. I told you I was an honest man 
—which I am.” 

“An honest man?” retorted Prue, with intense scorn, “and you 
have the impudence to call yourself that? And pray, if I may make 
so bold as to ask the question, what have my young lady done to you 
that you should take such a powerful interest in her as to steal her 
letters ?” 

“The question 7s a bold one,” said Adam, “and one that I don’t 
choose to answer any one but—hev.” 

“ You'll have the face to tell her, yourself, what you’ve done ?” said 
Prue, altogether staggered by his assurance. 

“ Yes, I shall tell her.” 

‘No wonder you disappeared so quick that day at Madam Tussore’s,” 
she said. “No wonder I'd scarcely got sight of my young lady 
than you bolted-———” 

She paused, for the first time remembering that this man, no 
matter what his previous misdeeds might be, had saved her young 
mistress’s life at the peril of his own. 

But as she looked at him, cool, confident, fearless, her anger rose 
again and burned hotly in her breast. 

“And if you're going to tell her,” she said, “ why didn’t you do it 
before ? you’ve had opportunities enough while you've been sneaking 
about her garden, goodness knows !” 

“T did not intend to tell her that until I thought it time to tell 
her—other things.” 

“Do you know what you are ¢alking about?” cried Prue, in a rage, 
“that you speak of telling her this and that, as though she was a 
cook or a housemaid—one of your own elass—do you know who she 
is, I say ?” 

“A young woman,” said Adam, his face softening, “and a good 
one too—God bless her !” 

Prue’s anger suddenly left her, it was too useless to be retained, and 
she looked at the young man with a sensation of despair. As yet 
not the dimmest suspicion of the heights to which his audacious hopes 
aspired had shadowed itself ever so faintly upon her mind. 

“Tis a true saying that ill-doings never prosper,” said Prue, “and 
l’m sure yours didn’t. You stole the letter and made a thief of 
yourself—for nothing. You tried to keep Mr. Rideout and my young 
lady apart—well, he’s mad in love with her, and ready to marry her 
whenever she pleases. There!” 

“ Yes,” said Adam, “I know it. He was here this afternoon.” 

“ Here,” cried Prue, starting back, “here, did you say *” 
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“Yes, why not? Has she not told you?” 

“T’ve not seen her. I’ve been into Lilytown, and came straight out 
here. He’s a bold one,” she added, half aloud, “ to cut in like that the 
very first time I turned my back !” 

“T don’t think your mistress will marry Mr. Rideout,” said Adam. 

“And pray, why not?” said Prue tartly, “unless you're going 
to take upon yourself to forbid the banns ?” 

“There are one or two objections,” said Adam calmly, “ or at least 
—TI think so.” 

“And what may they be?” cried Prue, angry and inquisitive ; 
“‘ maybe you think she’s over young for marrying ?” 

“No,” he said, “I should not consider that an objection. Plenty 
of girls marry as young as she.” 

“ Or he’s poor ?” 

“He is very rich—as riches go.” 

“Maybe he’s not his own master ?” 

“ He has no parents, and is absolutely his own master.” 

“Then,” said Prue, “if he is rich, and his own master, and so deep 
in love with her, and if she favours him, whatever on earth can’ there 
be to keep them apart ?” 

“Two things,” said Adam. “In the first place, Mr. Rideout is 
married already ; and in the second, I mean to marry her myself.” 


Cuarrer XII. 


“TI loved her to the very white of truth 
And she would not conceive it.” 


Lxranine her brows against the window pane in the bare and now 
deserted schoolroom, Mignon kept her watch for -Muriel, and felt her 
soul die within her for longing to see the well-known slender figure 
turn in at the garden gate, to hear the echo of her hurrying feet 
upon the gravel walk, and the sound of her loving eager ery of 
“Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” Three days had gone by since Mignon had, 
in mere idleness of spirit, paid that visit to Madame Tussaud’s that 
was fated to end in so strange a fashion ; three days . . . . only three, 
no more than an hour to untroubled happy people, yet a long, long 
while to this girl who had for the first time tasted the exceeding 
bitterness of that hope deferred which “ maketh the heart sick.” 

The silence of her sister for the past year and a half had been hard 
to bear, but the treasure and reward lying in the future had been antici- 
pated with such entire trust, that though in the earlier portion of the 
time she had suffered keenly, yet she had never once endured the misery 
of either doubt or despair. But now, now that she knew Muriel 
to be close at hand, divided from her merely by a few houses, and 
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fields, and roads, and conscious (as she must be) of how anxiously 
the little sister was watching for her coming, yet making no sign, 
sending no word, seeming to forget her, as though she had no 
existence, now, I say, upon Mignon’s loving and faithful heart fell 
the cold and cruel blight of open and acknowledged neglect. Neglect 
. ... that is more pitiless than jealousy, more inhuman than hatred, 
that (even as the plant that entangles and crushes the life out of the 
living insect it enfolds) closes about the heart with a numbing embrace 
that slowly destroys all energy, hope, and gladness, yea, and that 
better part of the existence without which we are happier dead than 
living. 

To suffer and sorrow for misfortune’s sake is natural and healthy, 
to get unkindness from the world is easy and light to bear, but 
neglect at the hand of one from whom love alone is due (else 
should we not mourn its withdrawal so deeply) is unnatural, and 
a violation of the laws of human nature. And this thing, that 
uses no harsh words, acts no tangible savagery, that has even an out- 
ward seeming of fairness and gentleness, and is liable to no such 
punishment as is meted out to bold and overt forms of cruelty, 
is yet the most dastardly and barbarous of all the weapons placed in 
our hands whereby we have power to stab the hearts of those who 
love us. The shadows were beginning to creep about the girl’s young 
life—to creep higher and higher till they rested upon her heart and 
settled there, but this she could not know as she watched patiently on 
from day to day and hour to hour for one who never came. 

Some one came from behind her, and took one of the soft girlish 
hands between her two hard rough ones. It was Prue. 

“Miss Mignon, dear heart,” she said, “and won’t you come out for 
a bit this afternoon, even if ’tis only so far as the garden? You've 
not crossed the threshold these three days, and you so used to pretty 
nigh live in the open air! And if she should come,”’—the woman 
hesitated and turned aside,—‘“couldn’t I fetch you in less than a 
minute ?” 

“ And what would she say,” cried the girl, “if she came and I 
were not here to run out to the door and welcome her? She would 
think that I was angry with her, that I had grown careless of her,’ — 
she paused, and put both her hands suddenly to her side. “Such a 
pain, Prue!” she said, “O! such a pain! Such a feeling that every- 
thing is going wrong with me, and that I don’t know how to put it 
right again! If I had not seen her, if I did not know that she was 
alive and well, I should think that it meant that she was dead !” 

‘No, no, miss,” said Prue gently, “not dead—forgetful maybe, but 
not dead. Don’t ever think of such a thing, little mistress; and why 
should you fret yourself so sore for one as never seems to fret herself 
about you?” 
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“You do not understand,” said Mignon coldly and proudly, and 
turned without another word and went quietly away. 

She paused a moment upon the threshold of the house-door, for her 
eyes were dazzled by the sun, and the vivid green of the trees and 
bushes smote her almost painfully after the subdued light within 
doors; then she descended the steps and went round soberly enough 
into the garden. It seemed to her a long while since she had walked 
in it, and that a great deal had happened to her in that time, although 
in truth nothing new had come to her save the sharpness of a dis- 
appointment that to her undisciplined heart had all the force of a 
revelation, and the cruelty of an injustice. 

She sat down in the old place and picked up her embroidery, that 
Jay just where she had left it, the complexion thereof being in no 
way improved by the night dews and noonday sun. There had not 
been a drop of rain, so the needle was still unrusted and filled with 
cotton; a thimble lay in her pocket, she drew it out and commenced 
working. The unquiet mind is an excellent incentive to manual 
labour: she had never before worked so steadily and industriously as 
she did now. Somebody came through the door communicating with 
the other garden and advanced towards her, but she did not lift her 
eyes; she believed it to be Prue, and she was angry with the woman, 
and did not desire either her society or her conversation. But when 
the steps paused before her, she knew that it was not Prue, and 
looking up, saw that it was Adam the gardener. 

“Ts that you, Adam ?” she said, surprised that he should have come 


by way of the garden instead of the wall, “and have you come to do 
some weeding for me to-day ?” 


“No,” he said, “ not to-day.” 

Something in his voice made Mignon glance at him in surprise. 
Was this Adam, this man with boldly-lifted brows and fearless regard, 
as of equal meeting equal, yet with some feeling stronger and deeper 
than pride subduing and softening his features to a nobility that she 
had never seen them wear before ? . 

Scarcely noting his expression, she became cognisant of an indefin- 
able yet certain change in his manner. Altogether innocent of the 
intense vulgarity that passes by the name of high breeding, and that 
would regulate politeness by the position occupied by the person 
addressed in the social scale, that is for ever drawing distinctions, 
and measuring people not by what they ae, but by what they have, 
Mignon possessed that sweet and gentle courtesy that is inbred in 
some men and women, and put forth as naturally to the poor as to 
the rich; but at the first suspicion of an encroachment, by either 
look or word, the proud Ferrers blood showed itself, and her tone 


instantly defined his position as gardener, hers as gentlewoman, as 
she said,— 
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“ You wish then to speak to me ?” 

“ T have something of yours in my possession that I wish to restore 
to you,” he said, and drew from his pocket a letter sealed with red wax. 

She took it from his hand and read aloud: 


‘‘Puitip Riprovut, Esa. 
Lilytown.” 


The handwriting was her own. The matter of the lost letter had 
concerned her but little, nay, in the trouble of the last few days, she 
had forgotten its very existence, and the time of her writing it seemed 
a long, long while ago to her now. 

“How did you come by this?” she said, in wonder; “ where on 
earth did you find it?” 

“T stole it from Mr. Rideout,” said Adam. 

“You stole it!” she said, staring at him in utter bewilderment, 
“and why did you do that ?” 

He made no reply, only bent his eyes downwards, and waited quietly 
for her next words, 

She passed her hand hastily over her brow, looked at the letter, 
then back again at him, Then, even as it had done to Prue, the 
indifference, or, as it seemed to her, effrontery, of his bearing angered 
her. 

“And so you were a thief all the while,” she said slowly, “and 
I thought you were an honest man! Who gave you the right to 
intermeddle in my affairs? What was it to you whether I wrote to 
Mr. Rideout, or no? Did Miss Sorel set you over me as a spy and 
a keeper when she went away ?” 

No answer. 

“So that was why you came into the garden that morning?” she 
cried, roused more and more by his apparent apathy, and with all 
her other troubles swept clean away in the excitement of the moment. 

“T saw you peeping into my book and fingering my thimble, were 
you trying to find a clue to my other doings? Were you trying to 
pick up something to my discredit ?” 

No answer. 

“TJ have only one more question to ask you,” she went on; “ why 
did you not read my letter while you were about it—why do you 
return it to me now, above all, with the seal unbroken? Better an 
out-and-out dishonour than one badly cloaked with a semblance of 
truth !” 

Still no reply, not a tremor of the eyelids, not a quiver of the firm 
lips, to show that her barbed words struck home, and wounded him to 
the quick. 

“ And if you thought to do harm by stealing that letter,” she said, 
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with a triumphant ring in her voice that dashed out the scorn, “ you 
did not—it made no difference to Mr. Rideout, he came and told me 
all about it! But you know that already—you were in the garden 
spying when he came, though surely you made a terrible mistake in 
being out of earshot ! You might have come as near as you pleased, 
and it would never have occurred to me that you were listening—for, 
you see, I did not know you were a spy. And nowI[ understand why I 
caught you staring so at me when he went away. . . . Tell me!” she 
cried, “if you are man enough to be able to speak the truth, who set 
you to watch me, to lie in wait for my letters, to come into my garden 
on false pretences, to lead me on to talk to you trustfully as I should 
to Prue? Was it—though I cannot believe it—Miss Sorel ?” 

“ No,” he said, “it was not Miss Sorel.” 

“ You did it simply and solely of your own accord ?” 

‘Simply and solely of my own accord !” 

*“‘T have no more to say to you,” she said, “‘ except that I am sorry 
—very sorry—that I have found you out to be so bad.” 

Her eyes were wistful, her face was pale ... . following upon 
the broken promise of the past three days came this new disappoint- 
ment, for she had liked and instinctively trusted this man, and she 
was, as she had said, sory. 

His heart ached as he looked at her, and to himself he said that his 
punishment was beginning. .. . 

“And now,” he said aloud, “ you will listen to me. Had you not 
better sit down ? you will be tired.” 

She looked at him, hesitated, then sat down again, obeying the law 
that impels the strong will to yield to the stronger—a submission 
that has in it all the elements of rebellion, and is as little grateful to 
the recipient as it is hateful to the giver. 

“You have called me thief, eavesdropper, and spy,’ ” he said, “ and 
each of those appellations is justly bestowed upon me, but you have 
not yet discovered the full extent of the fraud I have practised upon 
you. Cuan you guess what that is?” 

She looked at him, measuring him from head to foot, his common 
dress, his pride of regard, his well-shaped feet and hands, and all at 
once something flashed upon her that she had been blind indeed 
not to have discovered long ago, and catching that sudden light in 
her eyes, Adam knew that she had guessed the truth. 

“You are not a gardener after all,” she said, “ you are a gentle- 
man! And you came into my garden pretending to be what you 
were not?” she said slowly. “ You obtained a footing in it bya 
lie, and kept it by hundreds of others ?” 

“Yes,” he said, but by now a red flush had crept slowly up to his 
brow and settled there. 

“You let me order you about as though you were a servant, 
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and laughed at me in your sleeve, while you weeded the gravel 
walks ?” 


“T let you order me about, but I did not laugh at you in my 
sleeve.” 

“T gave you a tart.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you ate it!” 

“Yes !” 

“ And you called me miss.” 

“T did.” 

* And I recommended you to study English history.” 

: 

“OQ!” cried the girl, starting up and covering her scarlet cheeks 
with both hands, “I shall never get over it—I shall die of shame, 
and O! how I scorn, how I detest you !” 

“ Mignon,” cried the young man in his excitement, and so shaken 
was she by the violence of the conflicting emotions that swayed her, 
that she never observed the slip, “I have told you the end of the 
story—the beginning you have yet to learn—my actions you know, 
but the motives that prompted them you do not r 

“Nor do I, wish to hear them,” cried the girl; “your actions are 
enough, and more than enough for me! Did you think because I 
was a poor friendless schoolgirl, with no father or mother, or brother 
—nobody to stand up for me— that you could play off as many practical 
jokes upon me as you pleased ?” 
|“ Mignon,” cried Adam in despair, “can’t you understand why I 
have done all this ? do you not see how I have tried to be your friend 
all along, even if I did make a terrible mistake at the beginning ?” 

She‘did not reply, she was weeping ; a great many causes had con- 
spired to make the salt fountain overflow; but Adam took those 
tears (being ignorant of the pressure of other troubles upon her) to 
be altogether due to his bad behaviour. 

“Mignon,” he cried again, distracted by the sight of them, his 
calmness utterly forsaking him, “ won’t you try to overlook the past— 
won't you begin‘it all over again, on a better, surer foundation, and 
give me at least the chance of earning your good opinion ?” 

“ How could I trust you again ?” she said, taking her hands away 
from her face. “ How should I know when you were telling me truth, 
and when falsehood? I liked you....and you saved my life,” she 
added, sobbing, “I can never forget that——” 








“Tf it will soften your anger to me,” he said gently, “remember 
that, and forget all the rest .... you need fear no intrusion from me, 
or that I shall molest you in any way, and you may walk in your 
garden with as much security as though I were a hundred miles away. 
I will never enter it again, until you call me. If you should require 4 
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friend at any time send for me; a man may bea good friend, Mignon, 
although he be liar, thief, spy, and eavesdropper. Prue has some- 
what to say to you on the subject of Mr. Rideout that will demand 
your careful attention ; and if you can ever feel that you forgive me, 
will you send me one word—-only one, and you will make the most 
miserable man upon earth the happiest... .” 

Then, as she made no sign, he went slowly away, and left her 
standing there alone. 
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Ministers and Marims. 
IV. CANNING—* MEN, NOT MEASURES.” 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., 


AvutHor or ‘THe Lirk oF PRINCE CHARLES STUART,’ ETO. 





Ir is one of the characteristics of genius to feel itself independent of 
all traditional symptoms, and to strike out a path of action which 
shall not be shaded, or overgrown by precedents and preconceived 
notions, but be made bright and clear with the blaze of intellectual 
eminence alone. The invalid needs his crutches to support his feeble 
body, but the strong man, conscious of his strength and the vigour 
working within him, walks by himself. Mediocrity, or the talent 
that is cleverness without genius, requires in the efforts it makes or 
the policy it institutes to have in some degree the sanction of the 
past. It does what has been done before—what, perhaps, has not 
been previously so fully or so ably done, but still the past offers a 
precedent for actions or suggestions. Such.a gift does not create ; 
it but improves. But genius knows no law save its own—hence the 
blessings that attend it when rightly directed, the miseries when guided 
by base motives. In polities, in finance, in social science, we see 
generation after generation acting upon the labours of its pre- 
decessors, adding here, reforming there, but still always building on 
the same plan, till some commanding spirit appears on the scene, 
razes the structure to the ground, and appoints itself, for the weal 
or woe of the country, its future architect. Regardless of advice or 
suggestions it builds but on the lines its own intellect has set 
before it. 

When Hildebrand awed the monarchs of Europe into obedience, 
what cared he for the constitutional policy of the Vatican? When 
Wolsey determined upon making his master great, was he restrained 
by the parade of precedents, the theories of party tactics, or even the 
rights of the subject? What recked Richelieu for the policy of his 
predecessors when he oppressed the people, intimidated a proud 
aristocracy, and utilised a scheming priesthood to make France power- 
ful? What regard had Cromwell for the rules of lawyers or the 
privileges of caste, provided he made England free and great? What 
respect had Napoleon for tradition when he stood at the helm of the 
French Revolution and made order out of chaos? What consideration 
had Bismarck for the theories of the past, or the principles in vogue at 
the Berlin chancery, when his iron will resolved that the Fatherland 
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should be united? And, in a lesser degree, how full of reliance upon 
themselves, how free from the conventionalities of their calling, have 
been the careers of such political giants as Barneveldt, De Witt, 
Ximenez, Alberoni, Mazarin, Dubois, Cavour, Metternich, Chatham, 
Oxenstiern, Talleyrand and Nesselrode? Did such military heroes 
as Julius Caesar, Condé, Turenne, Marlborough, Soult, Tilly, Masséna, 
Clive or Wellington confine their tactics alone to the hackneyed rules 
of strategy, and the limited scope of professional teaching? They 
were not satisfied till they had discovered what education had failed 
to teach them. Talent absorbs but does not create. Genius not only 
absorbs but creates. ‘ 

Among the category of men of genius the name of George Canning 
worthily holds a prominent place. His was one of those brilliant 
intellects which not only adorns, but impregnates with a grace and a 
vigour, peculiar to itself, whatever it touches. When he spoke hs 
oratory was of the very highest order—the language of a refined 
scholar, the arguments lucid and well arranged, no hesitation and 
yet no glibness, a voice like a musical instrument, whilst all was 
set off by attitudes and gesticulations which never failed to show that 
the speaker was a gentleman as well as an orator. His wit was as 
keen as it was ready. When he composed a State Paper, save at those 
times when his sense of humour made him turn grave matters into 
burlesque, it was written with the ease and the force of a man who 
has enriched his literary abilities by a loving study of the culture of 
the ancients. In his intellect there was a combination of gifts not 
often to be found in the same person. He was a scholar and a states- 
man. There have been men who, though scholars, have yet attained 
high honours in the state, but throughout their lives it is plain to see 
that the atmosphere of the library and not of the senate is the air 
they should breathe. Their speeches read like essays: they lack 
tact ; they have no knowledge of men; and they deem the diplomacy 
which humours whilst it governs human nature beneath them. They 
are men of thought, not of action. On the other hand, there have 
been statesmen ambitious of literary distinction whose writings have 
been as great failures, as their speeches and administrative rule have 
been successes. But in Canning the two talents were united. His 
knowledge of the classics, his logical mind, his love of books and the 
style in which he expressed his thoughts, all showed plainly that 
Literature had lost what the State had gained. As a politician he was 
in the first rank. In his comprehension of events he was not only 
quick-sighted but far-sighted. He saw keener than most men the 
nature of complications and the results that must ensue from them ; 
hence his direction of affairs often anticipated the future. He was 
an excellent debater, and his speeches were exactly in accordance 
with the taste of the House; not, like those of many a scholar, being 
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above his audience, but interpreting its sentiments and commanding 
its support. Though a party man he was not bound and chained by 
the opinion of his order. His sense of individuality was strong, and 
he did not believe in its repression or expansion according to certain 
fixed rules of partisan adherence or partisan opposition. In his 
eyes a man of commanding genius, who thought for himself and 
acted upon his own convictions, was a far more dangerous foe or a 
far more useful friend than one nursed in a certain particular creed 
and merely the spokesman or the disciple of a party. It was the 
individual and not the policy that he believed in. 


“ Away,” he cried on one occasion, when England, under an incompetent 
administration, was roused and intimidated by the acts of Napoleon. 
“ Away with the cant of measures, not men—the idle supposition that it is. 
the harness and not the horses that draw the chariot along. No, sir, if the 
comparison must be made—if the distinction must be taken—measures 
are comparatively nothing, men everything. I speak, sir, of times of 
difficulty and danger—of times when systems are shaken, when precedents 
and general rule of conduct fail. Then it is that not to this or that 
measure, however prudently devised, however blameless in execution, but to 
the energy and character of individuals a state must be indebted for its 
salvation. Then it is that kingdoms rise and fall in proportion as they 
are upheld, not by well-meant endeavours (however laudable these may 
be) but by commanding, overawing talent—by able men... . Look at 
France, and see what we have to cope with, and consider what has made 
her what she is—a man!....I am no panegyrist of Bonaparte; but 
I cannot shut my eyes to the superiority of his talents—to the amazing 
ascendency of his genius. Tell me not of his measures and his policy. 
It is his genius, his character that keeps the world in awe. Sir, to meet, 
to check, to curb, to stand up against him, we want arms of the same kind. 
I am far from objecting to the large military establishments which are 
proposed to you. I vote for them with all my heart. But for the purpose 
of coping with Bonaparte one great commanding spirit is worth them all!” 


“ Men, not measures ”—in these three words the political creed of 
George Canning is summed up. It mattered little to him whether a 
man was Whig or Tory, Papist or Protestant, provided that in seasons 
of crisis he knew how to mould circumstances to the best advantage, to 
inspire confidence in his followers, and to do battle against the common 
danger till it bites the dust. History teaches us that in this maxim 
of Canning there is no little truth. Had Harold been “a commanding 
spirit ” like Cromwell, would the Normans have invaded England ? 
Had Richard the Second been a man like Louis the Fourteenth, would 
the Duke of Hereford ever have succeeded to the throne ? Had Henry 
the Seventh been an effeminate worldling like Charles the Second, 
would the battle of Bosworth ever have taken place? If Queer 
Elizabeth had been a Queen Anne our island might now be a Spanish 
dependency. If Charles the First had been a Henry the Eighth, 
would there have been the great Rebellion? If Richard Cromwell 
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had been like his father, we might now be a Republic. If William of 
Orange had been an Edward the Second, the Stuarts might still be 
on the throne. If Louis the Sixteenth had been a Henri Quatre, 
would the French Revolution have taken place? If a John Sobieski 
had been on the throne instead of King Stanislaus, would there have 
been the partition of Poland? There can be no doubt, looking upon 
the question from one point of view, that Canning was right in saying 
that men are everything and measures comparatively nothing ; but 
regard the question as a whole, and it will be seen how dangerous the 
consequences would be of intrusting everything to the individual. 
The horse is of more use than the harness, but the one would be of 
little service without the other. If the maxim of “ Men, not measures ” 
were to be carried out in its entirety and on all occasions, how unlimited 
would be the scope for individual ambition, how endless the intrigues,, 
how unscrupulous the party tactics, how often the national good 
would be sacrificed to the selfish interests of the brilliant aspirant! 
Accept the creed “ men, not measures,” as the rule of political or social 
life, and it will be necessary soon to supplement it with the favourite 
excuse of expediency, “The end justifies the means.” 

Before that padded and laced-up dandy, the Fourth George, knew 
Canning, he described him as “‘ not a gentleman.” No definition could be 
falser, and the fashionable Monarch was afterwards the first to admit 
its injustice. Canning came of a good old Warwickshire stock, but, 
like several of the representatives of the landed gentry, his family had 
suffered reverses. His father had married a young lady without 
fortune, and for this heinous offence had been disinherited. Being a 
member of the Bar, and possessing some taste for literature, Mr. 
Canning amused himself by writing articles that did not pay, and 
rejecting briefs which might have led him on to comfort. He died in 
debt, and his widow, left provisionless with one son—the future- 
statesman—to take care of, went upon the stage. Her career was 
not, however, very successful ; she was a pretty woman, with no great 
talent, and she fuiled to achieve anything approaching distinction. 
At this moment a rich brother of her husband, a respectable mer- 
chant, much in the confidence of the Whig party, agreed to look after 
the lad. Young Canning was sent to Eton and to Christ, Church, 
and early gave proof of the brilliancy of his talents. At Eton his 
contributions to the ‘ Microcosm ’—a paper conducted by the boys— 
comprising verses, humorous criticisms, and political squibs, made 
his signature of “ Gregory Griffin” a household name in the school, 
and not unknown to the greater world out of doors. His fame was 
not less at the University. His tutors applauded his love for study, 
and felt they could add little to his classical lore; he was the most 
brilliant speaker at the debating club ; his wit and repartee made him 
always a welcome visitor in the rooms of the undergraduates ; he dressed 
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well, and coming up from Eton with a great reputation, and reported 
to be the heir of a rich uncle, he lived with the best set of his time. 
On quitting the University he became a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
with the intention of studying for the Bar. Law books and drawing 
up briefs were, however, not much to his taste, and as at Eton and 
at Christ Church, so now in London he became the centre of a little 
band of contributors whose articles and political satires were read with 
as much attention as amusement by an influential circle of admirers. 

The name of Canning began to be talked about. It was in the 
days before Reform Bills, when the governing families reigned 
supreme, and close boroughs and nomination boroughs became the 
prizes of ambitious youths whose heads were better stocked than their 
purses. The leaders of the great parties who swayed the opinions of 
Parliament, were always on the watch for talent that might serve 
their political ends. Many a young man by a happy pamphlet or a 
clever speech, or a bitter satire, found himself safely seated on the 
green benches of the House of Commons as the representative of a 
borough in the hands of a powerful lord or of an opulent squire. Where 
inferior men had been successful, Canning was not likely to be over- 
looked. He was sent for by Pitt. The haughty statesman, in his 
precise way, said “ that he had heard of Mr. Canning’s reputation as a 
scholar and a speaker, and that if he concurred in the policy which 
the Government was then pursuing, arrangements would be made 
to bring him into Parliament.” Until the proposal came before him, 
young Canning had been a Whig; indeed his opinions were so pro- 
nounced that at Oxford he was looked upon asa Republican—this was 
an exaggeration, for no man from the tone of his mind and the sensi- 
tiveness of his character was more opposed to revolutionary principles 
—still he certainly was far removed from Toryism. He now con- 
sidered his position with the latitude natural to one whose creed was 
“Men, not measures.” The Whigs were an exclusive party; among 
their body were men of the highest distinction: if he were to refuse 
Mr. Pitt's offer and enter Parliament under the auspices of Mr. Fox, 
he would simply find himself surrounded by celebrities, who had 
claims far beyond his own, and thus might have to wait for years 
till the Whigs, who always rewarded sparingly outside their immediate 
coterie, thought him worthy of notice. On the other hand, if he 
accepted the proposal of Pitt an assured career opened out before him. 
Pitt was Prime Minister, and had everything to give; his tenure of 
power seemed secure ; it was acknowledged that he stood staunchly 
by his friends; above all, the Tory party, though daily increasing in 
strength, was deficient in rising talent. Every advantage was thus 
on the side of Pitt, every disadvantage on the side of Fox. Canning 
accepted the offer. His former friends, somewhat hurt at this change 
of political opinion, quizzed his apostasy in the following lines : 
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“The turning of coats so common is grown, 
That no one would think to attack it; 
But no case until now was so flagrantly known 
Of a schoolboy turning his jacket.” 


On Canning’s entrance into the House of Commcns party feeling ran 
high. War had broken out between Engiand and France, and men’s 
minds were divided as to the benefits or evils that were to result from 
the French Revolution.’ | Several of the leading Whigs were in favour 
of the new principles, and looked upon the war with France as most 
unjustifiable, whilst not a few condemned the principles of Re- 
publicanism as most dangerous, and considered that Pitt had no 
alternative but to declare hostilities. Canning, who saw in the Prime 
Minister that “commanding spirit” he so much admired, warmly 
approved of the tactics of Pitt. 


“T do not pretend,” said he, “to disguise the dangers, or to solve the 
difficulties of our present political situation. That the war, as it stands 
at present, is most distressing is an assertion than which nothing can be 
more true, except what appears to me almost to follow from it, that we 
must persevere some time longer in the war, if we would avoid not only 
distress, but destruction.” 


Still the foe that had been roused was most formidable. On 
all sides France was successful. Belgium had been annexed to the 
French Republic. Holland had been erected into a republic, and the 
British expedition driven from its shores. The Sardinians had been 
expelled from Savoy. Austria had been crushed on the Rhine. 
These reverses, however, tended only to strengthen the position of 
Pitt. The country at large approved of his warlike policy, whilst 
several of the friends of his rival Fox had swelled his party. For 
the first two or three years after taking his seat, Canning did not 
come much before the public. His maiden speech was a failure, and 
he, it was said by the advice of his chief, remained silent for some 
time, in order to become familiar with the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons. Yet he was not idle. Shortly after embracing politics 
as a profession he connected himself with a paper edited by Gifford 
called the ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ To a man of Canning’s culture and social 
predilections, who from the nature of his brilliant talents and past 
associations had lived much among the higher classes, the levelling 
tendencies of the French Revolution and the atrocities of the Sans- 
culottes were all that was abominable. It was a saying of his that a 
republican and a fool were synonymous terms. To combat the com- 
munistic principles which the French Revolution had made popular 
among certain of our countrymen, the ‘ Anti-Jacobin-’ was started, and 
many of its most pungent articles flowed from the pen of Canning. 

Who is there that has not read the exquisite parody of Southey’s 
sentiments and style, ‘The Friend of Humanity and the Knife 
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Grinder’? A needy knife-grinder in dilapidated hat and tattered 
garments wheels his barrow along the road. ‘I'o him appears a “ friend 
of humanity,” one of those fussy individuals who attributes every- 
thing to a wrong cause, and lays at the door of the rich all the social 
and political grievances of pauperism, and the following conversation 
ensues. “ How came you to grind knives?” asks the philanthropist. 
“ Were you tyrannically used by some rich man, or by the squire or 
parson of your parish? Did you kill the squire’s game, or refuse to 
pay tithes to the parson, or lost your little all in a law-suit? Have 
you not read the ‘ Rights of Man’ by Tom Paine ? Drops of compassion 
tremble on my eyelids ready to fall as soon as you have told your 
pitiful story.” To him thus answers the persecuted knife-grinder : 
“Story! God bless you, I have none to tell, sir; I was drinking 
last night at the ‘Chequers,’ and my poor hat and breeches got torn 
in the scuffle. The constables came up and took me before the 
justices, and I was put in the stocks as a vagrant. I never meddle 
with politics, sir, but I should be glad to drink your honour’s health 


in a pint of beer if you will give me sixpence.” To this request the 
humane man thus replies :— 


“T give thee sixpence! I'll see thee damned first. 
Wretch, whom no sense of wrong can rouse to vengeance! 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, spiritless outcast!” 


And exit friend of humanity kicking over the wheel, in a fit of 
universal philanthropy. 


How wittily, too, is the intense egotism of Erskine (who had 
defended Thomas Paine when prosecuted for his ‘ Rights of Man ’) 
caricatured, in the following report of a speech supposed to have been 
delivered by him at a dinner among the Friends of Freedom. 


“Mr. Erskine concluded by recapitulating in a strain of agonising and 
impressive eloquence the several more prominent heads of his speech. He 
had been a soldier, and a sailor, and had a son at Winchester School; he 
had been called by special retainers, during the summer, into many dif- 
ferent and distant parts of the country, travelling chiefly in post-chaises ; 
he felt himself called upon to declare that his poor faculties were at the 
service of his country, of the free and enlightened part of it at least. He 
stood here as a man’; he stood in the eye, indeed, in the hand, of God, to 
whom (in the presence of the company and the waiters) he solemnly 
appealed; he was of noble, perhaps royal, blood; he had a house at 
Hampstead; was convinced of the necessity of a thorough and radical 
reform ; his pamphlet had gone through thirty editions, skipping alter- 
nately the odd and even numbers; he loved the constitution, to which he 
would cling and grapple; and he was clothed with the infirmities of man’s 
nature ; he would apply to the present French rulers, particularly, Barras 
and Reubel, the words of the poet : 


_“*Be to their faults a little blind; 
Be to their virtues ever kind; 
Let all their ways be unconfined, 
And clap the padlock on their mind!’ 
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And for these reasons, thanking the gentlemen who had done him the 
honour of drinking his health, he should propose ‘ Merlin, the late Minister 
of Justice under the Directory, and Trial by Jury.’” 


The political career of Canning is soon sketched. Three years 
after his entrance into Parliament he became Under Secretary of 
State. On the dissolution’ of the Pitt cabinet in 1801, with regard 
to the question of Catholiclemancipation, he retired with the rest of 


his colleagues, and was one of the bitterest enemies of the miserable 
Addington administration. 


“London is to Paddington 
What Pitt is to Addington.” 


When Pitt returned to power in 1804, Canning held office as 
Treasurer of the Navy. It was in this capacity that he defended, with 
all the brilliancy of his eloquence, Lord Melville, the Ex-first Lord 
of the Admiralty, who had been accused of appropriating caused 
money. On the death of Pitt, in 1806, occasioned, in a great 
measure, by the shock the news of the battle of Austerlitz had caused 
him, Canning retired from office; but in the following year held the 
seals as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the Duke of Port- 
land’s administration. A quarrel having arisen between Canning 
and Lord Castlereagh, mainly owing to the unhappy Walcheren 
expedition, a duel ensued; neither of the combatants were wounded, 
but the affair led to the break up of the Portland Cabinet, late in the 
year of 1809. During the debates in 1812 on the question of 
Roman Catholic emancipation, Canning took a most prominent part 
in favour of the removal of the disabilities. Indeed, though the 
measure was carried after his death, its success was chiefly due to his 
exertions and support. In 1814 he was sent as ambassador to the 
Prince Regent of Portugal. In 1816 he became President of the 
Board of Control. During the discussion on the conduct of the 
wretched wife of George I1V., Canning declined to take any part 
against the queen, and made an extensive tour on the Continent. 
In 1822 he was nominated Governor-General of India, and was on 
the point of quitting England, when the suicide of Lord Castlereagh, 
who was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, led to Canning being 
appointed his successor. On the removal of Lord Liverpool, in 1827, 
Canning, much to the discontent of such stout old Tories as Lord 
Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and others, who at once resigned 
their posts, became Prime Minister. His tenure of office was, 
however, very brief, for he breathed his last in the August of the 
same year. 

In turning from the facts of his political life to the policy he 
maintained, we see how strongly he held to his maxim, that men in 
seasons of crisis were everything, whilst the measures go dear to 
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mediocrity were in comparison nothing. Throughout his career we 
cannot fail to recognise the individuality that’ inspired all his actions. 
In the narrow sense of the word, he never was a party man. One 
of the great drawbacks to our system of Parliamentary government 
is the readiness with which every measure can be converted into a 
party question. A bill is introduced by the Ministry, and at once is 
hostilely criticised by the Opposition ; not because it is a measure bad 
in itself, for did it possess every virtue its fate wouldgbe the same, but 
simply because it is the duty of an Opposition to disparage every 


_ action of a Government. The result of this curious and irritating 


antagonism is to produce some startling anomalies. Men who have 
warmly supported a certain policy when in power, are seen vehemently 
opposing it when out of office; and wice versd. Again, men who 
have exhausted all the invective of Parliamentary oratory against 
some particular politician, bitterly inveighing against his principles 
and his conduct, are seen, perhaps shortly afterwards, sitting side by 
side with the anathematized one, carrying out his instructions and 
upholding his honour. Need we carry our memories back many 
generations to recall measures stoutly advocated when in opposition 
only io be coolly abandoned when in power; of a policy maintained 
when in power only to be repudiated when in opposition ?—or of 
unholy alliances between men who supported what they formerly 
denounced, and denounced what they formerly supported? To the 
ordinary mind this course of political audacity appears weak, spiteful, 
and unscrupulous, but to the legislator it is a mere matter of routine, 
only one out of the several methods by which the machinery of Par- 
liamentary government is worked. Like charity, party covers a 
multitude of sins. 

In the mechanical sense of the word Canning was not a party man. 
He did not support a measure merely because it happened to be ad- 
vocated by his party, but he thought the question out for himself and 
had the courage to stand by his opinion. Never was he one of a flock 
with the Prime Minister as his bell-wether. Measures, that is to say, 
the creed of a party, were but a secondary consideration; the indi- 
viduality of the man of sound intellect was above them all. At Oxford 
and during the first year or two when reading for the Bar, Canning 
was in favour of the French Revolution. As long as France was 
struggling for freedom he sympathised with her, but when she became 
the tool, first of the demagogues who massacred her people and then 
of a despot who used her for his own ends, his sympathy was turned 
into disgust, and no follower of Pitt was a more resolute opponent of 
Napoleon. This was one of the reasons why, on entering Parliament, 
he deserted the Whigs. No doubt the offer of Pitt greatly influenced 
him at that time in his course of action, but still it is only fair to state 
that a change was coming over his political principles beforesuch offer 
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was made. Writing to a friend at the time when France was lapsing 
into the Jacobinism he detested, he said, “I feel that if I have any 
cousistency, I must—what ? obstinately cling to my former sentiments ? 
No ; I must change them. Change and Consistency ! incongruous words 
to be united ! Change the offspring of consistency! Yetso itis. Still, 


care must be taken not to mistake the nature of the change. It is . 


not change of principle but change of opinion—a constant adherence 
to principle necessitating a change in opinion.” Inconsistency is an 
accusation that can be levied against most statesmen, but the career 
of Canning, though far be it from us to pretend that it was without 
reproach, will better stand the test of criticism, and issue purer from 
the inquiry than that of many of his colleagues and contemporaries. 


“T must act,” he said, “as I think right. My road must be through 
character to power: that I may take this road and miss the end is very 
possible; nay, that by acting as I think right, I may not, as surely as I 
expect it, get even to my second stage—character—is very possible also; 
but that I cannot help. I will try no other course.” 


Noble words! full of a loyal and chivalrous ambition. In after 
years he could recall them, with the proud satisfaction that they had 
never been belied. 

But it is as the dauntless, high-minded Englishman, that we 
reverence the name of Canning. He held that England was a 
country not only to be respected but to be feared; that when she 
had pledged her word, either by treaty or convention, to carry out 
what she had promised, no selfish interests would stay her proceedings, 
and that with the advantages of her position, the strength of her 
fleet, and the bravery of her men, she was a Power that none dare 
despise. Proud of his country, he was resolved, so far as the responsi- 
bility rested upon his shoulders, that the British Empire should never 
be sacrificed for the pettier objects of the island. With a lofty scorn 
for the ideas of the Manchester school, and of certain scheming politi- 
cians of the present day, who would wish England to be merely an 
island and not an empire—the Imperial on every occasion to give 
place to the Insular—Canning maintained that, though by our geo- 
graphical position we were happily severed from many of the dangers 
that menace continental natious, yet our welfare as a great colonial 
power was so intimately connected with European politics, that in 
seasons of crisis we could only retire from interference at the expense 
not only of our prestige, but of our safety. Still, his policy, spirited 
and patriotic though it was, was never aggressive; it was far-seeing, 
it was resolute, it was loyal, but it had nothing of the bluster and 
shuffling of the bully in its character. When he penned a State 
Paper respecting the attitude of England during certain grave 
moments of political action, it was known at every European embassy 
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that the Foreign Secretary would be as good as his word ; what he had 
pledged himself to support he would maintain ; what he had threatened 
would take place, and at his bidding fleets would sweep the seas, and 
regiments be ordered to the front to carry out his resolve. No man 
more deprecated war than he; no man more despised the degrading 
doctrine of ‘ peace at any price.” 

The years during which he held the seals of office, first as Under 
Secretary and then as Foreign Secretary, were among the most eventful 
of our history. The ambition of Napoleon at the commencement of 
his career had laid Europe at his feet. It seemed as if another 
Alexander had appeared on the scene, and was about to imitate the 
glories of his predecessor. In the war with France, which so raised 
the gall of Fox, Canning, as I have said, cordially supported the policy 
of Pitt. For a time success was fairly balanced: Bonaparte was vic- 
torious on land, England was victorious by sea. Then came the expe- 
dition against Egypt, the British victories of the Nile and at Acre, 
the French success at Aboukir, the return of Bonaparte to Paris, the 
overthrow of the Directory, and the establishment of the Consulate. 
Thus the vaunted Jacobinism had been weighed in the balance and 
been found wanting; it had been tried and had failed. Bonaparte, 
“the child and champion of its anarchical principles,” had dealt his 
parent a deadly blow. This act of political parricide was greeted by 
the great contributor of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ with cheers. 


“ Huzza! huzza! huzza!” cries Canning, “for no language but that of 
violent and tumultuous and triumphant exclamations can sufficiently 
describe the joy and satisfaction which I feel at this complete overthrow 
and extinction of all the hopes of the proselytes to new principles... . 
Bonaparte may flourish, but the idol of Jacobinism is no more.” 


And for a time, till Nemesis overtook him, the First Consul did 
flourish. He desired peace, but Pitt, who knew that no reliance was 
to be placed in the promise of “ the Corsican,” declined to accede to 
the terms proposed. ‘Then came the resignation of Pitt, the weak 
Addington Administration, the Treaty of Amiens, which gave France 
every advantage as well as breathing-time, and which Canning said 
he would rather have had his right hand cut off than have signed, the 
renewal of hostilities, the return of Pitt to power, the battle of Trafalgar, 
which made England the mistress of the seas, the battle of Austerlitz, 
which made Napoleon the master of Europe, and the death of Pitt. 
For a time Canning now remained out of office, but on the establish- 
ment of the Duke of Portland’s cabinet, he was appointed Foreign 
Secretary. It needed a bold vigorous mind to steer England then 
safely through the stormy seas of politics, and Canning at the helm 
was the right man in the right place. The break-up of the con- 
federacy against Napoleon caused by the victory of Austerlitz left 
the French Emperor supreme. Prussia was well-nigh crushed. 
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Russia, with a Turkish war on her hands, had to cope singly against 
her all-conquering foe. The battle of Friedland made the Muscovite 
sue for mercy, and the Treaty of Tilsit ensued. Among the secret 
articles of this treaty was one agreeing that France should seize the 
fleet of Denmark, then lying in the waters of Copenhagen. A spy 
brought the intelligence to Canning, and the Foreign Secretary at 
once proceeded to act-as became a “ great commanding spirit ” superior 
to the commonplace measures of mediocrity. England was at peace 
with Denmark. The Danes might be friendly or the contrary to the 
English government, but Canning was resolved to give them no choice 
in the matter. A powerful force was sent to Copenhagen, requesting 
Denmark to surrender her flect, to be returned uninjured at the con- 
clusion of the peace, and the Danes, bombarded by British guns, had 
no alternative but to obey. This high-handed act gave rise to much 
difference of opinion in the House of Commons, but, whether it was. 
an unjustifiable treatment of a neutral state and a breach of inter- 
national law or not, it perfectly paralysed Napoleon. Fouché writes 
that “he never saw the Emperor in such a violent rage; ha was com- 
pletely stunned by the promptitude and resolution of the English 
minister, in carrying out this vigoureue coup de main.” As became 
a Frenchman, who never will admit that he has been defeated or out- 
wittel by the virtue of superiority, Napoleon at once said he had 
been betrayed. The Gaul is never beatea, but always betrayed. 
Ever foiled in his movements by the diplomacy of England, 
Napoleon now determined upon a bitter retaliation. He had aban- 
doned all ideas of invading England; he had no opportunity of 
meeting English troops; the only course open for him was if possible 
to ruin the maritime supremacy of Great Britain by the destruction 
of British commerce. The well-known “ Berlin and Milan Decrees” 
were issued, prohibiting all along the coast of Europe the intro- 
duction of merchandize from this country. Canning at once replied 
to this attack by the circulation of the celebrated “ Orders i in Council,” 
forbidding goods passing to the Continent by any other course. 
Thus the result of these retaliatory measures was to cause the ports 
of Europe to be guarded by soldiers who were to enforce the 
“Decrees,” whilst English ships swept the seas to carry out the 
“Orders.” This bold high-handed act of Canning’s led to much 
cavil and criticism at the time, but our Foreign Secretary was above 
the hesitating policy of ordinary men. It was a season of crisis, and 
his commanding spirit was true to his maxim of “ Men, not Measures.” 
He saw that the interests of England were at stake, and, cotite que 
cotte, he was resolved that her commerce should not be crippled, nor 
neutral states increase the power of France by bringing goods into 
her ports, Very speedily all mercantile ships, save “those of Great 
Britain and the United States, disappeared from off the face of the 
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‘ocean, and in the hands of England was the monopoly of the navi- 


gation of the world. All is fair in war, and a statesman whose creed 
is “Men, not Measures,” is seldom dissatisfied with the means so 
long as the end be attained. 

On the failure of the Walcheren expedition, and the downfall of 
the Duke of Portland’s Cabinet, Canning retired from office and 
remained in opposition several years. Still, though not holding the 
seals, the policy of the ex-Foreign Secretary was ever the same. The 
Peninsular War had begun badly with the failure cf Sir John Moore's 
expedition, but Canning’s voice cried out “ Nil desperandum,” till his 
encouragement was rewarded by the brilliant successes of Wellington, 
and the exile of Europe’s enemy to Elba. On the suicide of Lord 
Londonderry, Canning succeeded him at the Foreign Office. To 
further English interests was still the key-stone of his political 
conduct. A few months after he had taken his seat in Lord Liver- 
pool’s Cabinet, he said in a meeting held at Plymouth :— 

“T hope that Ihave as friendly a disposition towards other nations of the 
earth as any one who vaunts his philanthropy most highly; but I am con- 
tented to confess that in the conduct of public affairs the grand object of 
my contemplation is the interest of England. Not, gentlemen, that the 
interest of England is an interest which stands isolated and alone. The 
situation which she holds forbids an exclusive selfishness. Her prosperity 
must contribute to the prosperity of surrounding nations, and her stability 
to the safety of the world. But intimately connected as we are with the 
system of Europe, it does not follow that we are, therefore, called upon to 
mix ourselves on every occasion with a restless and meddling activity in the 
concerns of the nations which surround us. It is upon a just balance of 
conflicting duties, and of rival, but sometimes incompatible advantages, 
that a government must judge when to put forth its strength, and when to 
husband it for occasions yet to come. Our ultimate object must be the 


peace of the world.” 

To maintain peace, and to uphold the dignity of his country, were 
the two great objects of his life. We have only to read his political 
biography to see in all the measures that came before him—the 
questions discussed at the Verona Congress, the French occupation 
of Spain, the recognition of Spanish-American independence, the 
quarrel between Spain and Portugal, his support of Catholic emanci- 
pation, the clouds in the East arising from the Greek revolt, his 
opposition to Reform, deeming it “ neither safe nor neces-ary ”—how 
his love for what he cons'dered the welfare, the honour and the prestige 
of England, was his predominant principle. 

“ Avowedly making the interest of England the grand object 
of his policy, 
He disarmed the envy of surrounding nations by 
teaching them to look to 
British prosperity as the best security for their own.” 


Thus writes Mr. Stapleton, the author of the most complete and the 
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most judicious life of the great statesman, in the Inscription he drew up 
for the monument of Canning in Westminster Abbey, but which he 
did not submit to the committee. If every Epitaph upon the famous 
dead were as true there would be one proverb the less in the English 
language. 


* No imaginative artist,” writes the latest biographer of George Canning, 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer, in his charming volumes on ‘ Historical Cha- 
racters,’ “fresh from studying his career, would sit down to paint this 
Minister with the broad and deep forehead, the stern compressed lips, the 
deep thoughtful air of Napoleon Bonaparte. As little would the idea of his 
eloquence or ambition call to our recollection the swart and iron features, 
the bold and haughty dignity of Strafford. We cannot fancy in his eye 
the volumed depth of Richelieu’s, the volcanic flash of Mirabeau’s, the 
offended majesty of Chatham’s. Sketching him from our fancy, it would 
be as a few still living remember him, with a visage rather marked by 
humour and intelligence than by meditation or sternness; with something 
of the petulant mingling in its expression with the proud; with much of 
the playful overruling the profound. His nature, in short, exhibited more of 
the genial fancy and the quick irritability of the poet and the speaker, 
than of the inflexible will of the dictator who puts his foot on a nation’s 
neck, or the fiery passions of the tribune who rouses a people against its 
oppressors. Still Mr. Canning, such as he was, will remain one of the 
most brilliant and striking personages in our historical annals. As a 
statesman, the latter passages of his life cannot be too deeply studied; as 
an orator, his speeches will always be models of their kind; and as a man, 
there was something so graceful, so fascinating, so spirited in his bearing 
that even when we condemn his faults, we cannot avoid feeling affection 
for his memory and a sympathetic admiration for his genius.” 


Such was Canning. An accomplished scholar, a Lrillisnt yet power- 
ful debater, a keen politician, he takes rank among the very first of 
those practical statesmen who have the best interests of their country 
at heart, whose aim is to render the people happy and contented, to 
make government firm, tolerant, and judicious, and to keep the 
national honour stainless in all its dealings. 
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About Sockeys. 





Tue chief jockey is par excellence the manikin of the period. Petted 
like a prima donna, and made a companion by gporting lords, his: 
services are intrigued and paid for with a power of diplomacy and at 
a rate of remuneration known only on “the turf.” His movements 
are chronicled as carefully as those of a prince of the royal blood. His 
cartes de visite are in constant demand. When he rides he is sw- 
rounded by a host of parasites; his “mounts” are backed till they 
reach the shortest odds; his opinion of the animal he rides is anxiously 
expected by owner and trainer ; while the ragged regiment of gamblers. 
who pin their faith to his horse are pleased with a smile even fron» 
his valet. Sporting journals publish his portrait, and enrich their 
columns with criticisms of his riding or anecdotes of his career; his 
bon mots are circulated as good things, and his clothes are imitated 
by the vulgar. Moreover, he earns a larger income than a Prime 
Minister. 
That fact, although new to many, is a fact that need not be ques- 
tioned. The chief jockey of 1876 received more for his efforts of 
horsemanship than did my Lord Beaconsfield for carrying on the 
Queen’s Government. To readers not versed in the ways of racing it 
may be explained that when a jockey is so fortunate as to win a race 
he is paid for his work with a fee of five guineas, but when he is not 
successful in achieving the first place he only receives three guineas. 
He is likewise paid two guineas for riding, in trials on occasions 
when it is desirable to ascertain the power of some horse to win a 
particular race. A few jockeys, seldom heard of as winners of races, 
earn a great deal of money by riding trials. Payment for trials is 
sometimes, however, included in the retainer a jockey gets from his 
master. Jockeys of celebrity are often retained by noblemen and 
gentlemen specially to ride their horses in preference to those of other 
competitors, for which they receive a handsome wage or retaining 
fee, in addition to the usual payments for their services in the 
taddle, win or lose. They may thus be engaged by several masters 
during the same season, having first, second, and third calls, according 
to priority of engagement; so that a retained jockey has not the 
power to ride for casual fees, unless when his services are not required 
by any of his regular employers, and it rarely bappens that one 
or other of a jockey’s masters has not a horse for him to ride in all 
the classic races. Pre-engagements then, although remunerative, 
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ere not always advantageous; jockeys who might have ridden a 
Derby winner have often been compelled to mount in that race, in the 
vain hope of victory, an inferior horse, because of having to obey the 
call of one or other of those who had retained their services. 

The fees earned by a successful jockey, speaking roundly, form the 
least portion of his income, as the presents given him by owners 
of horses and numerous “admirers,” in the shape of bettors, who 
have backed his mounts are frequent and valuable. Gold watches, 
diamond rings, and breast-pins set with rubies; riding horses, dog- 
carts, and yachts; as well as suits of clothes, new hats, boxes cf cigars, 
and cases of champagne, are frequently bestowed on jockeys who 
win important races. A noted professional horseman of ten years 


_ ago received in two seasons as many boxes of cigars as would have 


stocked a modest shop. The same lad was also presented in the course 
of his career—which, although of short duration, was exceedingly suc- 
cessful—with eleven gold watches (he always used a silver one) and 
seven finger-rings set with diamonds, as well as with other valuable 
jewels. Money gifts to successful jockeys are now, however, the order 
of the day, and that such gifts are often of great magnitude there is 
abundant evidence to show. It is well known, for instance, in turf 
circles that the jockey who rode ‘Rosebery’ (the chief jockey), 
the winner of the last Cesarewitch at Newmarket, was presented by 
the owner of the horse with a cheque for one thousand pounds; a 
similar sum being given to the jockey who rode the winner of the 
Cambridgeshire, which race was also won by ‘ Rosebery.’ Such sums, 
large as they undoubtedly are, extravagant as they may indeed appear 
in the eyes of non-racing people, have been more than once bestowed 
for work well done on the racecourse. So far back as the year 1824 
Benjamin Smith was presented with a testimonial of nearly one thou- 
sand pounds, subscribed for by a number of persons, on the occasion of 
his admirable riding of ‘Jerry’ in the great St. Leger stakes at 
Doncaster. Ten years ago the jockey who rode the winner of the 
sensational Derby of that period was presented by the owner of 
‘Hermit,’ the winning horse, with a sum of three thousand pounds. 
Another gentleman gave him what in racing parlance is called a 
“monkey,” which is five hundred pounds; whilst a present of one 
hundred pounds was bestowed by a third person. Numerous offerings 
of lesser value, as also some gilts of jewelry, were likewise sent 
to the hero of the race, who is said to have netted over four 
thousand pounds by his exertions on that one occasion, which is about 
double the sum paid to Sir Walter Scott for writing his celebrated 
poem of the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 

These princely gifts, as they may be called, contrast with those 
modest presents which were given to jockeys by their masters and 
patrons sixty or seventy years ago. Atter John Day, who was one 
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of the chief jockeys of his time, had in the same week achieved 
victory in two of the classic races for his master, the Dake of Grafton, 
his Grace sent for him, and said, “John Day, I am going to make 
you a present for the manner in which you have ridden my horses 
this week; I am about to give you twenty pounds in banknotes of 
Messrs. ’s bank at Bury St. Edmunds, most highly respectable 
bankers.” That sum was considered a handsome present in those 
days, when a successful jockey, if a married man, was generally rewarded 
with a side of bacon, a cheese, a bag of potatoes, or a barrel of home- 
brewed al-, in addition to his wages; for at the time indicated horse- 
riders were grooms rather than jockeys. Persons who back, as it is 
called in turf parlance, successful horses to win them large sums of 
money are generally, in the exultation of the moment, very open- 
handed, and think it right to give a winning jockey a ten or twenty 
pound note, or even a larger sum, according to the scale of their luck. 
Upon a recent occasion banknotes of the value of five hundred 
pounds were anonymously sent to a jockey at Newmarket, who won 
a race on a horse the victory of which at the time was most unex- 
pected. The animal in question, during the winter preceding the 
race, had been made favourite, but latterly—that is, before the day 
fixed for the decision of the contest—the horse was represented to be 
out of condition and not likely to prove successful; but the horse 
came to the post, started for and won the race. The money given 
to the jockey by the gentleman was most likely a thank offering for 
a wind{all. Many a jockey has received in the same way an un- 
expected douceur, although not perhaps of so large a sum. Single 
sovereigns are often presented to jockeys by small gamblers. It is 
related of a successful light-weight jockey, who was Fortune's favourite 
on the turf a few years ago, but who, alas, poor lad! now lies under 
it, that he accumulated in a money-box during one season all 
the single sovereigns which he received as presents from gratified 
although humble patrons, and presented them to his sister as a 
marriage portion, the sum so given amounting to a little over three 
hundred pounds. Occasionally a jockey is presented with the horse 
he has ridden when it proves unsuccessful, and in some instances 
the animal has afterwards proved to be more valuable than was sup- 
posed when given away. 

The policy of paying what appears to be ridiculously large sums 
to jockeys has frequently been discussed, and those in the habit of 
giving valuable gifts in money have been well abused for inconsiderate 
liberality. The interests at stake, however, since the horse became 
the instrument of gambling it now is, are so gigantic as to render 
it imperative that jockeys be placed beyond temptation. The total 
value of the stakes which were contested during last year amounted 
to considerably over three hundred thousand pounds, not to speak of 
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the sums dependent on wagers, probably ten times that amount. 
Whether, therefore, in the face of such risks, a thousand pounds is too 
little, or too much, or just the right sum to be given with a view 
to secure a rider’s honesty, who shall determine, if not the man who is 
the proprietor of the an'mal, and who has very probably backed his 
horse to win him a hundred thousand pounds? It may appear to 
many an exaggeration that such amounts are made to stand the 
hazard of a race, but it is nevertheless true. Racehorses are fre- 
quently “ backed” to win sums of from one hundred to one hundred 
thousand pounds. The horse called ‘ Hermit, which was victorious 
in the sensational Derby already referred to, won for his owner one 
hundred thousand pounds; and the same sum was “ landed” —the reader 
must excuse the slang—when ‘Lecturer’ won the Cesarewitch in 
the year 1866. In important handicaps it is possible to back each 
of twenty of the horses entered to win from twenty to a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The present chief jockey, we believe, is not more than eighteen 
years of age, and yet during the racing season of 1876 he rode not 
less than 657 times, and won 207 races—a feat never before accom- 
plished by any horseman on the turf. His five and three guinea 
fees for riding would amount to more than two thousand four hundred 
pounds. A gentleman who is well versed in the £ s. d. of racing 
has calculated that the chief jockey of 1876 received as much in fees, 
retainers, and presents as the Lord High Chancellor of England: 
counting fees at £2400; the ‘Rosebery’ present, £1000; retainers, 
say £1200; and allowing for presents at the rate of £20 for each 
of the 207 races he won, £4140—total, £8740. This is not an 
exaggerated statement. In all probability the chief jockey would net 
another thousand pounds over his Cesarewitch victory, in addition 
to the present of that sum which he received ‘from his employer. 
Many gentlemen will say to the chief jockey, “I have backed your 
mount, you stand in a‘ pony’ to nothing with me.” <A “pony,” it 
may be explained, is the turf slang for £25. The jockey who played 
the second fiddle last year rode seventy-five horses that each won a 
race and 232.others, so that his receipts from fees were over £1100. He 
also received one thousand pounds for winning the Cambridgeshire, 
besides other presents, and one or two retaining fees. His income 
for 1876 would probably be above £3000. With reference to the 
remuneration of jockeys there is this much to be said: they must 
make hay whilst the sun shines, youth very soon fades into old age, 
and gifts of horsemanship suitable for light-weight riding are not 
continued to jockeys for ever. Out of the hundreds of boys who 
annually join the racing stables, perhaps not ten will have sufficient 
nerve and ability combined to ride successfully in one of the great 
races of the season, even after they have undergone a lengthened 
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novitiate. At the present time there ara not twenty jockeys who 
have a claim to be considered first rate in their calling ; and of the 
fifty horsemen who rode the winning horses of 1867, those who were 
successful had from fiye to two hundred and seven winning mounts. 

So far as his income is concerned, even a fifth-rate jockey may be a 
gentleman ; he may at any rate earn a thousand a year. ‘The expert 
horsemen of the period enjoy a total immunity from all the coarser 
labour of the stable. ‘The fashionable or, as he is called in the slang 
of the turf, the “crack ” jockey, as soon as his indentures have expired, 
requires only to ride his appointed horse ; he has no grooming to do ; 
he keeps a valet to assist him in changing h’s dress and to look after 
his “ traps.” He travels from one race meeting to another in a first- 
class carriage, very probably as the companion of the nobleman or 
gentleman for whom he is going to ride or has just been riding. In 
the winter season he will ride to hounds, and enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase on his own thoroughbred ; or he will go “ to town,” and indulge 
in a few visits to the theatre or the opera. Formerly, in the days 
when the world was without railways, jockeys required to walk their 
horses from one race meeting to another; and strings of these animals, 
accompanied by their grooms, might during the racing season be 
encountered proceeding leisurely along the highways of the country at 
about the rate of sixteen or twenty miles a day. <A celebrated jockey 
of his time records that his father, a trainer and owner of racehorses in 
a small way of business, sent him away when almost a child to travel 
the country with a racehorse, to appear at the different race meetings, 
enter his horse for such stakes and matches as he thought the nag 
could win, and generally transact such business as was incidental to 
the situation. “ With saddle strapped behind his dapper back” he 
did as he was bidden, and in time became a jockey of renown, ulti- 
mately settling down as a trainer himself, in which calling he attained 
celebrity, training in his day several winners of the Derby and St. 
Leger. Another feature of the past may be alluded to. A hundred 
years ago the trainers of racehorses were, as a general rule, the 
confidential grooms of the noblemen and gentlemen for whom they 
acted. Now there are public traine:s at Newmarket and elsewhere 
who make it their business to take charge of the horses of any number 
of gentlemen, and train them on terms mutually agreed upon. 

In the Newmarket and Yorkshire racing stables there are of 
course a very large number of boys employed—one for each horse— 
most of whom are apprenticed while they are very young to the 
trainer, to be taught the business of a groom. Only a small number 
of these boys develop, however, into passable jockeys, and fewer 
still into what may be termed great horsemen. Many of the lads 
indeed grow so rapidly that they soon become useless in the racing 
saddle. Every now and again, however, a lad of merit and mettle 
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emerges, as the present chief jockey did four years ago, from the 
crowd of his fellows, and earns a reputation as a consummate 
horseman; but as there are more than a thousand stable-boys, and 
orly perhaps some twenty jockeys of repute, it will at once be 
obvious that ‘the prizes, as in other professions, are few, and the 
blanks many. ‘These stable-lads are taught their business with 
much care, and in every respect are well looked after. They are 
taken to church every Sunday, and in some training establishments 
there is a Sabbath-school and other teaching as well. One trainer, 
remarkable man in his calling, not satisfied with two visits to church 
for his lads, invariabiy. reads to them at night one of Blair’s sermons. 
If one of the boys is so unlucky as to fall asleep, he is at once 
brought to a sense of his iniquity by a touch or two from a long 
whip which his master keeps beside him ready for use. Discipline 
must be observed in a racing stable, but, as a rule, the lads are 
humanely treated ; corporal punishment not being resorted to now, 
as it often used to be in the days of old. As an illustration of jockey 
life half a century ago, it may be mentioned that a Yorkshire trainer, 
named Smith, was invariably severe with his lads, but “ he was cruel 
only to be kind.” When administering a round of the cane he 
used to utter a kind of apology. His usual homily to his victim 
was, “ Thou’lt come to me in ten years’ time, my lad, and thank me 
on thy knees for saving thee from the gallows.” The race of old 
physical-force trainers is nearly extinct, and their successors of 
to-day are well-educated men, most learned in the character and 
structure of the animal they train. At many of the racing stables 
the wives of the trainers take a warm interest in the morals of the 
boys, and look after them with a motherly regard. On some of the 
training grounds no work is done on Sundays, me horses on that day 
being merely exercised. 

There is one feature of jockey life which is likely j in the course of 
time to die out—that is, the “ sweating ” which jockeys had to undergo, 
and have still occasionally to endure, in order that they may be able 
to ride at a given weight. It is almost impossible for a growing 
well-fed lad to keep from “making weight ;” and even set jockeys, 
men of mature years, must occasionally work hard to keep themselves 
down, or bring themselves to scale after a winter's indulgence. In 
the old “ wasting” days there were fewer jockeys than there are now, 
and no railways to admit of a jockey being whirled from Newmarket 
to Newcastle on an hour’s notice. At the present time there is a fair 
choice of jockeys at all weights to select from, so that sweating does 
not require to be so much resorted to, or at least not in the same 
degree as formerly. In some of the Newmarket stables, and in the 
Yorkshire and Berkshire stables as well, there is to be found about 
twenty gcod jockeys all able to ride with ability and at various weights. 
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Many anecdotes have been printed of the feats which were formerly 
accomplished by jockeys in order to reduce their weight. These men 
knew “Banting” long before the celebrated London upholsterer 
published his pamphlet, but did not systematically practise the art. 
Thomas Holerot{t the dramatist, author of ‘The Road to Ruin, who 
was for a short period a jockey-boy at Newmarket, has described the 
painful process of “ wasting” as it was practised in his day—about one 
hundred and twenty years ago—when the lads used to walk about for 
hours enveloped in heavy horsecloths, trying with all their might 
to fine down their “ too too solid flesh.” Jockeys have told the writer 
that “wasting” is a severe penance, and requires to be done carefully. 
On occasions of quick sweating pains must be taken to prevent illness, 
as, if the process be too rapidly carried on, fever or death might 
result. It is known that a jockey, if not careful as to work and diet, 
will increase from twenty to thirty pounds during the winter season ; 
but, by taking vigorous exercise, “ buried in flannel,” he can come 
back to his proper weight in about twenty days. When occasion 
required it, as when a jockey was anxious to ride a favourite hcrse, 
cases have been known where a reduction of half a stone was accom- 
plished within twenty-four hours. It is painful to see some jockeys 
after they have been engaged in “ wasting ;” they look as if all their 
muscular strength had departed, and as if they could only ride in 
their bones. Daley, the jockey who rode ‘Hermit’ in the Derby, 
has been cast by nature in the mould of a thirteen-stone man, and to 
keep himself at eight stone ten pounds, or bring his weight to that 
figure when much beyond it, must be an exhausting process. Many 
a clever jockey has gone to a premature grave from over-exertion in 
wasting. Wasting regimen varies according to taste or the constitu- 
tion of the man. As some of them say, “‘ What is meat and drink to 
one jockey is poison to another.” Frank Butlers’ usual diet con- 
sisted of a pint of champagne and a slice of dry toast after each walk, 
while after each race he partook of a small portion of gruel in which 
was mixed a little brandy. A Yorkshire jockey, called Jacques—it is 
not on record whether or not he was, like Shakespeare’s hero, a melan- 
choly man—once reduced his weight no less than seventeen pounds in 
twenty-four hours. Three times within that period he walked from 
the grand stand at Neweastle to Gosforth Hall, a distance of three 
miles—making a tour of eighteen miles in all. Jacques was a famous 
and artful waster. His diet on the occasion under notice was a little 
tea with gin mixed in it, which caused him to perspire freely ; a dry 
biscuit and a poached egg served in vinegar was all the food he took 
in twenty-four hours. Sam Darling, another olden-time jockey, 
walked on an average about five hundred miles a year in order to 
keep himself down to racing weight. Some jockeys used long ago 
to waste by means of hard riding, clad of course in heavy woollen 
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garments ; others preferred to do their penance in their walks from 
course to course, thus killing the proverbial two birds with one stone. 
John Osborne once relieved himself of seven pounds of superfluous 
flesh in one of these walks. Other horsemen have done the same. 
Many of the jockeys of sixty years ago were as good pedestrians as 
equestrians. It is essential that all jockeys should be careful about 
being of the proper weight, or when they are over it of having the 
over weight declared when going to ride, otherwise they would lose 
the race if they should happen to be first at the winning-post. When 
the jockey cannot ride at the prescribed weight it is made up by 
placing slabs of lead on the horse inclosed in woollen pockets. In all 
races the clerk of the scales requires to be very particular in seeing 
that jockeys weigh exactly the weight allotted to their horse. Dis- 
qualification has more than once resulted, after a race has been run, 
from a jockey having lost a few ounces of the stipulated weight by 
his exertions in the saddle. The weighing-out of a jockey for his 
race is a work of nicety: he is placed in the scale along with his 
saddle, and he must be in the very pink of condition if he can ride a 
severe long race, and afterwards scale to an ounce the weight he 
drew before mounting his horse. ‘Trainers and owners have frequently 
experienced an anxious moment at the weighing-in of their jockey 
after the race; the bridle has sometimes to be taken off the horse and 
thrown into the scale before the “all right” of the clerk can be given. 

Among the miscellanea appertaining to the subject of jockey life, 
it may be mentioned that noblemen and gentlemen occasionally don 
the livery of the turf in order to ride at race meetings ; chiefly, how- 
ever, in hunting and steeplechasing. They rarely display their 
talents in what are called “ flat races,” but many of our gentlemen 
riders would make excellent professional horsemen, although it is 
said a professional can always give an amateur jockey a stone in the 
weights. There is a tradition in Yorkshire of a clever jockey who 
was a girl, but so far as we can learn it is only a tradition. We 
may, however, record that a lady twice rode in matches on a public 
racecourse. This was Mrs. Colonel Thornton, and the races were 
run at Doncaster. The lady won one of the races, although she 
had for her opponent the best professional horseman of his day— 
Francis Buckle. The lady’s horse was called ‘ Louisa,’ the horse 
ridden by the jockey was named ‘Allegro.’ About half-past three 
o'clock on the 23rd of September, 1805, the match came off, Mrs. 
Thornton appearing in a purple jacket and cap, nankeen riding- 
skirts and embroidered stockings, with purple-satin shoes. At start- 
ing ‘ Louisa’ took the lead and made the running for a considerable 
way, when ‘ Allegro’ went up and headed her for a few lengths; the 
lady then challenged Buckle, and after a pretty contest won her 
race in good style. Her bold and excellent riding elicited the 
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admiration of the assembled thousands. The race was for a cup of 
the yalue of seven hundred pounds. The lady had previously ridden 
in a match of which a description is given in the annals of “ racing 
in Yorkshire.” Her dress on that occasion is minutely described, 
particularly her chausswre: white-silk stockings, with white-satin 
shoes, having buckles of solid gold ornamented with diamonds. 
Buckle, who opposed the lady, was a successful and hard-working 
jockey ; from the year 1783 to 1831 he was indeed the horseman of 
his day. An instance of his power of work may be stated: he would 
ride from his residence to Newmarket, take part in a trial, and then 
come home the same day to tea at six o'clock, the distance covered 
being ninety-two miles, not counting the riding he would accomplish 
on the course at the capital of the turf. A great feat of jockeyship 
was that accomplished by Benjamin Smith, who rode and won a race 
after having one of his legs broken in the struggle. The rider of 
* Caractacus,’ in a race at Bath, was so unfortunate as to break his 
stirrup leather, but he nevertheless defeated all his opponents, and 
was so clever as to bring the detached stirrup home with him, so that 
he was able to scale the correct weight. A clever horseman once upon 
a time won the St. Leger after his horse had run into a ditch, and 
seemed to have lost all chance of victory. George Herring, a jockey 
of the olden time, achieved a feat which is recorded among the 
miscellanea of the turf: he was so fortunate as to win nineteen races 
in succession, without one single intervening defeat—a triumph that 
we are not aware has been attained by any other jockey. 

The word jockey is in itself significant. One of the meanings 
of it, which Doctor Johnson gives, is “a cheat, a trickish fellow.” 
Another meaning given is “to justle by riding against one.” Toa 
great many the word is indicative of some phase of knavery. “He 
was jockeyed out of his money” is a phrase which denotes this. 
There is more in these meanings than is generally supposed. Those 
who are not behind the scenes of turf life have in general no idea of 
how races are run and won. They sce the horses gallop from end to 
end of the course, but they may not be aware that each jockey has 
received from his master or his master’s trainer particular instructions 
as to how he must comport himself in the race. The rider is not 
allowed to ride as he pleases, but must guide his horse at the will of 
his master. The directions given to a jockey are sometimes exceedingly 
simple. “Get home first,” Lord George Bentinck used to say, “ and to 
do that make every post a winning-post.” Another owner will tell 
his jockey to “ get to the front, and keep there till you are past the 
judge’s chair.” Some masters again delight in complex and garrulous 
instructions that would puzzle the wit of an old man to understand 
and obey, far less a jockey-boy of probably tender years. Any lad, if 
the horse he rides be only good enough, may win an important race, 
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but in the end superior jockeyship generally gains the day; and it 
sometimes happens that the fastest horse in the struggle is beaten by 
the superior acumen of the boy who rides the winner. The talents. 
of jockeys vary considerably. One will lie in wait with his horse and 
“steal” the race from his opponent so quietly and win by so short a 
distance as to excite some wonderment as to how it was all brought 
about. Another boy, if he feels that the horse he is riding is equal to 
the task, will make his way to the front and force the race from 
beginning to erd with, so to speak, a flourish of trumpets. All that 
a jockey has learned, all that he knows, must be brought into requi- 
sition in the supreme minute or two which is devoted to the struggle ; 
if a jockey has any talent then is the time for its exhibition. Whilst 
the race is being ridden the owner and trainer of the horse engaged 
in the contest busily survey the scene with all attention through 
their powerful field-glasses, so that they are able to see whether or not. 
their instructions are being obeyed by the jockey who is riding their 
horse. A jockey riding in an important handicap has need of all the 
firmness and nerve he can command. A moment's inattention may 
lose him the race; there are others quite ready to take advantage’ of 
any mistakes he may make. He must have a good head and a fine 
hand: with the one he examines and judges the horses which are 
racing alongside of him, so as to note their power and see what their 
jockeys are doing; with his hands he feels the strength of the animal 
he is himself riding, so as to beable to regulate its pace and “bring” it, 
at the right moment for a supreme effort. Any want of ability or 
misconduct on the part of a jockey in the riding of a race is at once 
detected by the questioning eyes which are ever following him as 
he rushes to the goal. 

What are called “fine hands” are essential to a jockey ; they are 
the instruments which indicate to him the strength and power of the 
animal which he is trying to guide to victory. Some horsemen have 
this gift in perfection, and have known how to use it to the best 
advantage. Strong horses will occasionally run away with the race, 
leaving the jcckey powerless—in such cases what can a child, weigh- 
ing perhaps five and a half stone, do but sit still? It was a maxim 
of a celebrated jockey, that a horse ought to be ridden as delicately 


. as if it was being held in check by a silken thread ; but every jockey 


in time acquires astyle of hisown. Some lads are famous for making 
their opponent believe the horse they are riding is quite out of the 
hunt; this is “ kidding,” and they do so to put the rider of what may 
be a superior horse off his guard, and having done so, to a greater or 
lesser extent, they will sometimes by a final rush (if their horse is 
good enough) win the race, and so obtain the credit of being brilliant 
jockeys. Old horsemen of the “‘knowing ” type, will try what they 
van with safety, during a contest, to keep their younger brethren 
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from scoring a win, all the tricks of the trade being brought into 
requisition on such occasions. A first-rate jockey, however, has 
qualities that are far beyond the range of mere cunning; he has a firm 
and graceful seat on horseback, “ fine hands,” and, above all, he is a 
good judge of pace, quite able to calculate whether the horse he is 
riding can last the distance he has to gallop, so as to be sure of win- 
ning, or whether it will require to be eased in its pace, or “ nursed” 
for a final effort. There are jockeys who, for sinister purposes, can 
make a great show of riding power, but who for all their doing so 
“pull” their horse to prevent its being first. When a betting man 
“stands to lose” a sum of thirty or forty thousand pounds on a given 
horse it is more worth his while to bribe a jockey with a thousand 
pounds to lose the race than it is worth the while of the owner of 
the winning horse to present a lad with a thousand pounds after 
victory has been achieved. It can in many ways be made certain 
that a horse shall lose a race, but it can never te made absolutely 
sure that a horse will win one. 

As a rule, the morale of the modern jockey is good ; occasional black 
sheep are of course found in the flock, but the great majority of the 
public horsemen of to-day, notwithstanding what they have in their 
power, are beyond suspicion. When the present chief jockey had 
concluded his apprenticeship his master presented him with a hand- 
some gold watch, which bore this inscription: “ For ability and good 
conduct.” 
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Molitre and his World. 


By THE AvuTHoR oF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 


Wuen Louis the Fourteenth asked Boileau, who was the greatest 
genius that had adorned his reign, the poet replied, “ Molire”; the 
King seems to have doubted the accuracy of this judgment, but 
posterity has confirmed it. Corneille and Racine are little appreciated 
by foreigners, since they reflect only the fashion of an epoch; but the 
whole world agrees upon the merits of the great comic writer who, 
while reflecting his age with marvellous fidelity, has, like Shakspeare, 
drawn those eternal types of human nature which are independent of 
time, country, or manners, and which are as true to-day as in the 
hour in which they were embodied, or as they will be a thousand years 
hence. The Tartuffes, the Sganarelles, the Dandins, the Agnés, the 
Orgons, the Jourdaixs, the Harpagons, will endure while humanity 
exists. 

One of the first points that must strike a student of these comedies, 
is the extreme narrowness of the world they represent ; the same per- 
sonages, or rather varieties of the same, are constantly reappearing in 
different plays; and, with the exception of such individual types as 
Tartuffe and Harpagon, of which the reproduction was scarcely pos- 
sible, the marquis, the valet, the bourgeois, the ¢ngénue, and the 
intriguante form the whole of their dramatis persone. The fact is, 
the elements of the society in which he lived were then as simple as 
those of a Greek tragedy, -when compared with the complexities and 
multiform aspects of our modern civilization. His world was broadly 
divided into two parts, the noble and the bourgeois, the grade below 
was non-existent in an artistic point of view, its individualisms were 
too coarse for the purposes of the stage. These two great divisions 
were, however, capable of several sub-divisions ; there was the courtier, 
the provincial noble, and the plain gentleman ; in the second division 
there were the gens de robe, the men of law and medicine, the mer- 
chant and the shopkeeper. 

It has been a matter of surprise that Moliére should have had the 
hardihood to ridicule the courtier so mercilessly as he has done in the 
‘Marquis.’ But the whole policy of Louis the Fourteenth was to 
abase the pride and lower the consequence of the noblesse, and all 
which tended to that object gave him pleasure, indeed it has been said 
that more than one character of this kind was suggested by himself. 
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The ‘ Marquis’ has always been a favourite subject of ridicule with 
French dramatists from Moliére to Lecocq. 


“* Always the Marquises ’ exclaims Madame Moliére in ‘ L’Impromptu 
de Versailles.’ 

“*Yes, always the Marquises,’ replies her husband, ‘What the devil 
would you have me take as an amusing character for the stage? The 
marquis of the day is the buffoon of comedy; and as in all the ancient 
comedies we find a comic servant who affords laughter to the audience, 
so in all our pieces we must have a ridiculous marquis to divert the 
company.’ ” 


In directing La Grange (the actor) how to support this réle, he 
gays: 


“*You know how to come on, as I have told you, with that air which is. 
called le bel air, combing your perruque and humming a song between your 
teeth, la, la, la, la, la, la. Make room there you others, two marquises 
must have some ground, they are not the people to content themselves 
with a small space.’” 

“Do you believe,” he says, speaking in his own person, “that Moliére 
has exhausted all that is ridiculous in mankind? Without quitting the 
Court has he not twenty characters he has not touched? Has he not, for 
example, those who profess the greatest friendship in the world, and who, 
their backs being turned, make it their business to revile one another ? 
Are there not those extravagant adulators, those insipid flatterers, who do 
not season with any salt the praises they give, and whose flatteries have a 
nauseous sweetness which sickens the heart that listens to them? Are 
there not those sordid courtiers of favour, those perfidious adorers of 
fortune, who burn incense before you in prosperity and crush you in 
disgrace? Are there not those who are always the discontents of the 
Court, those useless followers, those assiduous nuisances, those people, I 
say, who can count no services but importunities, and who desire to be 
recompensed for besieging the prince for ten years? Are there not those 
who caress all alike, who promenade their civilities right and left, and 
run to every one they see with the same embraces and protestations of 
friendship?” &ec. 


In ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ we have Je Marquis again, but 
in a yet more despicable light, fawning upon and flattering, borrowing 
from and cheating, the poor ignorant citizen, whom he despises. That 
these portraits were beneath rather than above truth, we have ample 
proof in the pictures of contemporary writers, where we find him 
entering the presence of a lady in a state of intoxication, his face 
stained with snuff and half concealed by an enormous perriwig, which 
it was the fashion to be constantly combing, in whatever place or com- 
pany he might find himself; the comb had another use for these 
gallants, who scratched with it at their mistresses’ doors instead of 
knocking—this denoted an advanced state of familiarity ; another 
fashion, even more objectionable than the snuff and the comb, was 
allowing the nail of the little finger of the right hand to grow very 
long for the purpose of picking the teeth and cleansing the ears. 
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But there were worse men than the marquis about Court and city, 
brutal libertines, veritable wehr-wolves, believing in nothing, fearing 
nothing, knowing no law but their own devouring passions—the race 
greatly multiplied during the succeeding century—these he has typi- 
fied in Don Juan in the ‘ Festin de Pierre.’ 

The fatuities and pretentiousness of the rustic noblesse have been 
held up to immortal laughter in the persons of M. de Pourceaugnac 
and the Comtesse d’Escarbagnas. Monsieur is so ignorant of every 
law and custom out of his own province, so credulous, yet puffed with 
self-importance, that he is ready to become the dupe of the first knave 
he meets. But la Comtesse is of another order, she is as ignorant 
and as silly as Monsieur, but she has been “two months at Paris and 
seen all the Court,” and gilds her rusticity with town airs, with new 
eustoms, new words, or old ones in a new sense, much to the bewilder- 
ment of her stupid rustic servants. Her neighbours are insupportable 
to her, “‘ with the impertinent equality with which they treat people,” 
she condescends to flirt with Monsieur the councillor and Monsieur the 
receiver of taxes, “ they serve to fill up at least the voids of gallantry, 
and to make up the number of aspirants,” but her heart is given to a 
young town gallant, who is making her a stalking-horse and a 
laughing-stock. 

It is a noticeable fact that Molitre never attacked the magistracy. 
Probably the fate which overtook Gros Guillaume and his companions* 
had so impressed his boyish imagination that he ever afterwards stood 
in awe of that grave body. The magistrates were men of simple and 
austere manners ; they held no festivities, displayed no ostentation; their 
homes were gloomy and appointed in the plainest style, their tables 
served only with pewter, and all else to correspond. Next in the 
bourgeois grade came the merchants, a wealthy class, but as yet of 
little social consideration, their lives were passed in great obscurity, 
wholly devoted to business, and unlightened by any pleasure or dis- 
traction, their manners were harsh and surly, and-they were sparing 
of civility, even to their customers. The merchant appears but once 
in Moliére’s comedies, ‘Le Festin de Pierre, and the servility with 
which he receives the cajoleries of Don Juan, who is deeply indebted to 
him, displays the inferior position of his order. Trade had been, 
largely developed under the wise administration of Colbert, but it was 


* Gros Guillaume, Gaultier Garguille, and Turlipin, were three celebrated 
buffoons, who performed a kind of half extempore speaking pantomime in 
which they frequently held living persons up to ridicule. One day they 
had the audacity to caricature a well-known magistrate; an order was 
issued for their arrest; the two latter contrived to effect their escape, but 
the enormous size of Gros Guillaume prevented him following their ex- 
ample. He was captured and died in prison, and such was the grief of his 
two companions that they survived him scarcely a week. 
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not until the next century that wealth began to shoulder birth in 
society. Neither merchants, nor magistrates, nor men of any profession 
were admitted to the salons of the great, The financiers had not 
yet risen into importance, it was they who by the force of their 
enormous riches first broke down the barriers of caste in the succeeding 
reign. 

The pedantry of scholastics was too rich a mine not to be worked 
by our comedian. Rabelais had ridiculed it more than a century 
before with wonderful and, indeed, unapproachable humour ; that the 
so-called philosophers had little advanced in common sense since the 
days of Panurge and Gargantua, that their learning was still a mere 
cloud of verbosity, is shown in the person of M. Pancrace, the Aristo- 
telean doctor of the ‘ Mariage Forcé.’ A rival has asserted that the 
form of a hat is the proper expression, Pancrace maintains it should 
be the figwre of a hat: 


“The world,” he cries, “is overthrown, fallen into a general corruption. 
A frightful licence reigns everywhere, and the magistrates who are ap- 
pointed to maintain order in the state ought to blush with shame to suffer 
a scandal so intolerable.* Is it not a horrible thing, a thing which cries 


to heaven for vengeance, that it is permitted to say publicly—the form of 
a hat ?” 


He has one ear for the learned languages and the other for the 
vulgar tongue, and people must speak to him on one side or the other 
according to the language in which they address him. When asked 
a plain question he can only reply in the jargon of the schools, he is 
a man of syllogisms, all words and no meaning. Such were the 
“ pedants” of that age. 

After the citizen, however, the doctor of medicine was the favourite 
butt of Moliére’s wit. He was never weary of exposing his ignorance, 
his pedantries and absurdities. That the doctors deserved all the 
ridicule and censure that not only Moliére, but so many other authors 
heaped upon them, cannot be doubted by any one acquainted with 
their mode of treatment ; to bleed and purge until they had almost 
drained the patient of blood and vitality were the Alpha and Omega 
of the pharmacopceia of the time. Like the philosophers, they were 
all theory, and as Aristotle was the infallible guide to the one, so were 
Galen and Hippocrates the not-to-be-disputed authorities of the other. 
When one of the doctors in ‘ L’Amour Médecin’ is told that Sganarelle’s 
coachman is dead and buried, he persists that it is impossible, because 
Hippocrates says that the complaint of which he was sick terminates 
only on the fourteenth or twenty-first day, and he was ill but 
six. The highest praise the apothecary can bestow upon the doctor 

* In 1624 the University seriously endeavoured to obtain the banish- 


ment of certain of their members for daring to dispute the authority of 
Aristotle. 
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in ‘ M. de Pourceaugnac’ is, that “ for all the gold in the world he would 
not cure a person with any other remedies than those the faculty 
permitted. I would sooner die of his remedies,” he adds enthusiasti- 
cally, “ than be cured of any other man’s. For whatever happens we 
may be certain that everything is done according to rule.” When the 
first physician, in the same comedy, seeks in a very long speech to 
prove that M. de Pourceaugnac is both mad and hypochondriacal, the 
second exclaims in a burst of admiration, “ Your reasonings are 80 
learned and so beautiful that it is impossible for him not to be mad 
and under the influence of melancholy hypochondria, and although he 
were not it would be necessary that he should become so for the sake 
of the admirable things you have said and the justness of -your reason- 
ing.” Again, that exquisitely comical Thomas Diafoirus is chiefly 
praised by his father because he never relinquishes an opinion, 
attaches himself blindly to the doctrines of the ancients, and has never 
wished “to understand or listen to the reasons and experiences of the 
pretended discoveries of the age touching the circulation of the blood.” 

But not even in the ‘ Malade Imaginaire’ is the satire so poignant 
as in ‘L’Amour Médecin.’ The four doctors there introduced repre- 
sented the four head physicians of the King, Desfongerais, Esprit, 
Guenaut, and Daquin, under the names of Desfonandres, which 
signifies a man-killer; Bahis, a barker or stammerer (M. Esprit 
stammered); Macroton, a slow speaker; and Tomes, a bleeder. 
These worthies being left to what is supposed to be a learned consul- 
tation upon Lucinde’s malady, never once mention the patient, but 
gossip about their business and compare notes. M. Tomes tells a story : 


“We assembled one day, three of us, for a consultation. I stopped the 
whole affair, and would not permit any opinion unless things were con- 
ducted according to rule. The people of the house did what they could, 
the disease was urgent, but I would not give way, and’ the sick man died 
bravely during the contest. A man dead is only a man dead, and is of no 
consequence, but a formality neglected is prejudicial to the whole body of. 
physicians.” 

The subsequent quarrel over the mode of treatment is richly 
humorous : 


“M. Tomes: I sustain that an emetic will kill her. M. Desfonandres: 
And I that bleeding will cause her death. M. Tomes: It is well you 
should play the learned man. MM. Desfonandres: Yes, I! I will cope with 
you in any kind of erudition. M. Tom?s: Remember the man you made 


burst some days back. M. Desfonandies: Remember the lady you sent to 
the other world in three days,” &c. 


After M. Macroton and Bahis have enumerated to the father all 
the drugs, bleedings, and purgations they have in store for his 
daughter, they add: “But it does not follow that with all these your 
daughter will not die, but you will have at least the consolation of 
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knowing she died in form. Better to die in accordance with rules 
than recover against rule.” 

The homily read to the disputants by another of their order 
M. Filerin (friend of death) is full of scathing irony: “Since heaven 
has youchsafed during so many ages that people should be infatuated 
with us, do not let us by our absurd cabals disabuse men’s minds, but 
profit by their silliness as gently as we can.” The popular impression 
went with Moliére; as an instance, after Mazarin’s death, the phy- 
sician who attended him used to be pointed out in the streets as “the 
good doctor who killed the Cardinal for us.” In a succeeding gene- 
ration Le Sage held up the Faculty to a ridicule almost as terrible as 
that of his great predecessor. 

The citizen shared with the doctor in the unenviable honour of 
being the most frequent subject of his satire. Molitre knew every 
inch of him; he was born in his ranks, and had studied him in every 
phase—in his meanness, avarice, silliness, pride, jealousy, ostentation, 
and in all these aspects he has held him up to the laughter of pos- 
terity. His mode of life was similar to that of the magistrate and 
merchant. His home, save when, like M. Jourdain, he rose to con- 
siderable wealth, was plain to discomfort—one sitting-room, bare 
floored, a couple of arm-chairs for the mother and father, wooden 
stools for the rest, and a table for meals, served in pewter and wood ; 
he kept no company, saw no pleasure; if he were gaily inclined, he 
might once or twice in his life pay a visit to the playhouse of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne; his dress was as simple as his home—a black, 
close -fitting jacket, a black cloak, and a leathern cap, formed his ordinary 
costume ; he was wholly uneducated, credulous, superstitious, easily 
imposed upon. ‘Les Sganarelles’ picture him to the life. 

But George Dandin and M. Jourdain indicate the approach of a 
transition period; Sganarelle has grown wealthy, and, weary of his 
grub state, longs to soar among the-butterflies; he marries an aristo- 
cratic wife, and becomes a Dandin ; he is laughed at and betrayed by 
her, bullied and despised by- her parents, and bound to submit to 

every indignity they choose to impose upon him. Yet Moliére allows 
no pity for him, gifts him with no redeeming quality; he renders him 
cowardly, despicable, ungenerous in every action, and sides with his 
enemies; Dandin has no spark of gentleness or nobleness in his 
nature ; he would wreak any vengeance on the man who dishonours 
him, provided he could do so without personal danger to himself, but 
the fear of that renders him ready to humbly apologise for daring to 
suspect; when his wife pleads to him for forgiveness for past faults, 
and promises to give him duty, respect, and even love, in the future, 
he only mocks her, and proclaims his determination of thrusting his 
advantage to the utmost; but when her ready wit turns the tables 
upon him, he is upon his knees craving her forgiveness. 
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M. Jourdain is a better type than George Dandin; we laugh at, 
but do not despise him, yet he aims very much higher than Dandin ; 
married in his own sphere, he aspires to have a marquise for his mis- 
tress ; he desires to gain all the accomplishments of a courtier, and all 
the learning of a doctor of the university, to be dressed like a petit- 
maitre, and to give entertainments like a prince. There is nothing in 
the whole range of comedy more amusing than the vagaries of M. 
Jourdain ; how rich is the scene of instruction, the quarrel between 
the masters over the comparative excellence and usefulness of their 
different arts; the scene with the valets, the tailors; his delight when 
the maitre de philosophie tells him that he speaks prose—although, 
by-the-bye, Moliére drew that stroke from a far higher source than a 
simple bourgeois, the Duc de Soissons, who, according to Madame de 
Sévigné, received the information with as much astonishment as 
M. Jourdain. 


The Sganarelles were the bowrgeois of the old régime, the Dandins 
and Jourdains were of the coming race. 

Moliére dared not touch the Church, but the greatest of all his 
works is devoted to the exposure of hypocrites and their dupes. 
Although under Lonis the Fourteenth the outward forms of religion 
were observed, the spirit was dead, and society was cursed with a 
swarm of pretended devotees who made piety a mask for the conceal- 
ment of the worst vices of human nature. A pretension to devout- 
ness and asceticism was one of the fashions of the time. 


“The profession of hypocrite,” says Don Juan (Festin de Pierre) “has 
marvellous advantages. It is an act of which the imposture is always 
respected; and though it may be discovered no one dares do anything 
against it. All the other vices of man are liable to censure, and every one 
has the liberty of boldly attacking them, but hypocrisy is a privileged 


vice who with its hand closes everybody’s mouth, and enjoys its repose 
with sovereign impunity.” 


There were hundreds of Tartuffes and Orgons in Paris in those 
days, but few Elmires, and, in depicting the hypocrite’s attempted 
seduction of his patron’s wife, the comedian raised the curtain upon 
one of the darkest and vilest secrets of the age; every lady who pre- 
tended to the character of a devotee kept not only a confessor in the 
house, but also a directeur, who governed her household, her con- 
science, her children, rendering the husband a mere cypher. 

Tartuffe was a thunderbolt launched among these whited sepulchres. 
The subject inspired the poet; for never, whether we consider the 
subtlety of the dialogue, the power of the situations, the delineation of 
character, or the consummate skill with which the action is conducted, 
did the genius of Moliare, either before or after, soar to such a height. 
He had struck his pen into one of the foulest ulcers of society. The 
storm he raised, however, was too terrible to be again evoked, but he 
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had shown how terribly he could scourge, and what a mighty latent 
power there was within him. 

Upon no class did his satire fall more heavily and more deservedly 
than upon the Précieuses, the Blue Stockings of the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, and their imitators.* ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules’ was his first 
great success. “Courage, Moliére,” cried a voice from the front, on 
its first representation; “this is good comedy!” In his preface to 
that work he stated that its satire was directed not against the true 
précieuse, but her imitator. Such was, probably, the fact; but ‘ Les 
Femmes Savantes,’ produced some years afterwards, were no rustic 
imitators, but the veritable Parisian blue stockings. Under the 
names of Trissotin and Vadius, he put upon the stage the Abbé Cotin 
and Ménage, the two idols of the salons, and introduced and turned 
into ridicule a sonnet composed by the former, which had obtained 
great applause at the hétel. The famous quarrel between these 
worthies, one of the most humorous scenes in the whole range of 
comedy, is likewise an almost exact reproduction of an actual event. 
The reform of language is, however, the ruling passion of the ladies. 
In a furious rage Philaminte discharges her cook. ‘ What has she 
done?” inquires the husband; has she broken some valuable piece of 
china? Worse. Has she allowed the plate to be stolen? Worse. 
Has she herself proved unfaithful to her trust ? Worse, much worse. 
After thirty lessons she has insulted her lady’s ear by using a bar- 
barous and plebeian word decisively condemned by Vaugelas! We 
have also much about women’s rights that is appropriately diverting 
at the present day. 

The Savantes loudly assert the equality of the sexes, aspire to 
scientific discoveries, cultivate the most abstruse learning. “ Rise 
above these low and vulgar inclinations,” says Armande to her sister, 
who is in love. “ Marry yourself to philosophy. Give up to reason 
the sovereign lordship. What can:you see, what is there to see in 
marriage?” They also discuss the distinctions between spiritual 
and sensual love with as much plainness as certain lady-orators dis- 
course upon a certain disgusting topic in our own day. 

Of the Moliére world there now remains to this brief 1éswmé only 
the servants. His valet is Spanish, though Plautus and Terence were 
also laid under contribution for this character. The soubrette was 
first introduced by Corneille in his ‘Galerie du Palais ;’ but Moliére 
has given us a wonderful variety of these personages, there are no 
two alike; all the swivantes and servantes are outspoken and sharp- 
tongued ; all the valets cheat, lie, intrigue; all are knaves, and yet 
each has such special characteristics that it is impossible to confound 
him or her with another. Their familiarity with tkeir masters, their 


* For a description of these celebrated literary coteries see ‘ Corneille 
and the Literary Society of his Age,’ TEMPLE Bar, December, 1875. 
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zeal and affection in their interests, the endurance with which they 
suffer blows and abuse, indicate a state of society for ever passed 
away, when equality was less talked about and more practised. It is 
@ curious fact that the more Republican we become in our institutions 
the more exclusive we become in our social relations; there is not 
such a terrible aristocrat in the world as your thoroughgoing Radical. 

But it is time to turn from the writings to the man. 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin was born in the Rue St. Honoré, Paris, in 
the year 1622. His parents were bourgeois in comfortable circum- 
stances; his father and grandfather were tapestry-makers, and valets 
de chambre to Louis the Thirteenth. The son was destined to the 
same calling. His grandfather, however, who greatly petted him, had 
a passion for the theatre, and frequently took the boy to the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. The plays he witnessed there were not of a very elevated 
description, being chiefly comic dramas borrowed from the Spanish ; 
the prolific Hardy was the genius loci ; Corneille had only just begun 
to write, and had not produced any of his chefs-d’auwvie. There was 
no comedy, either in the classic or modern sense of the word. 

The father of Jean Baptiste, however, with the true bourgeois 
hatred of all things without the limits of trade, regarded this play- 
going with great uneasiness. “Do you desire to make an actor of 
him ?” he demanded one day angrily of the grandfather. “I would 
he were as good an actor as Bellerose,”* answered the old man. This 
reply struck the boy, and although he did not make up his mind at 
once to adopt the stage, he conceived a disgust for his father’s trade, 
and after a time summoned up courage to tell him that he should 
never be able to adapt himself to it. He had a powerful friend in the 
grandfather, by whose persuasions he was sent to the College of 
Jesuits, afterwards known as that of Louis le Grand. The Prince de 
Conti, the brother of the great Condé, also Chapelle and Bernier, 
were his schoolfellows ; and for preceptor in philosophy he had the 
celebrated Gassendi. Here he remained five years, until1641. His 
studies completed, he made a journey into Narbonne in the train of 
Louis the Thirteenth, probably as substitute for his father, who, as 
it has been before stated, was one of the royal valets de chambre. 
During the next year he was sent to Orléans to study the law, and he 
did not return to Paris until 1645, when he practised as advocate 
at the bar. 

But the old love of the theatre was still as strong as in his boyish 
days. He and some other young men of his own class formed a com- 
pany and performed plays for their own and their friends’ entertain- 
ment, of which amusement and their own talents they by-and-bye 
became so enamoured that they conceived the idea of turning them to 
profit. So they took a tennis court in La Croix Blanche in the 


* A famous comedian of the time. 
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Faubourg Saint-Germain, and called it the Illustre Thédtre, and 
developed from amateurs into actors. It was now that Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin became Jean Baptiste Moliére. The change of name was 
doubtless made in deference to his father, who as a matter of course 
had the true bowrgeois horror of players. And yet it must be ad- 
mitted there was some cause for such a feeling in those days. The 
condition of the actor was most degraded; he was a pariah quite 
beyond the pale of society, and no society would receive him. It was 
reserved for this young aspirant to elevate the profession, and render 
it a calling for gentlemen. But the poor old upholsterer was not to 
know that. 

Moliére’s first venture was not successful; like modern amateurs, 
probably his and his confrvres’ estimate of their abilities and that of 
the public was not precisely the same, and they confounded their 
friends’ good nature with their judgment. Paris did not appreciate 
their efforts, so they migrated to the provinces. 

Of the next eight years of his life few particulars are known. It 
was that of a strolling player, and those who would know what that 
life meant in the first half of the seventeenth century—not that it 
differed much from the same thing in the first half of the nineteenth 
—will find it minutely pictured in the pages of Scarron’s ‘ Roman 
Comique.’ 

At Lyons, in 1653, he produced his first piece, ‘ L’Etourdi,’ with 
some success. The next year he and his company passed into Lan- 
guedoc, where they were well received by the Prince de Conti, 
Moliére’s old schoolfellow; here ‘Le Dépit Amoureux’ was first 
acted. D’Assoucy, who was a kind of troubadour, musician, &c., a 
notable character of the period, gives us in his memoirs a delightful 
glimpse of the comedian and his troupe: 


“What charmed me the most was my meeting with Moliére and the 
Béjarts. As the theatre has attractions, I could not very soon quit these 
charming friends; I remained at Lyons three months amidst comedy and 
festivity. ... They took me with them to Pézénas, where I could not 
recount how many favours I received from them all. It is said that the 
best brother will grow tired of feeding his brother by the end of a month; 
but these, more generous than all the brothers one could have, did not 
weary of seeing me at their table a whole winter, and I can say that I 
pleasantly passed the days in that gentle company feasting upon seven or 
eight dishes, free from care and embarrassment. Never more of a beggar 
and never better fed. Although you may sing and talk of your fine gentle- 
men with their estates, who every day have six ducats, and music and 
comedy,—at this table well supplied with dainty wines it was I who gave 
the toast and drank more than hypocras.* In fine, although I was with 
them, I could well say I was at home. I never saw so much goodness, so 





* These lines are in rhyme in the original. 
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much frankness, nor so much honesty as among those people, well worthy 
to really represent in the world the persons of princes, whom they repre- 
sent every day upon the stage.” 


The Prince de Conti confided to Moliére the conduct of all his fes- 
tivities and spectacles, and conceived such a high esteem for him that 
he offered him the post of secretary. Moliére, however, solicited the 
Prince to allow him to decline the offer; he better loved to be the 
head of his little republic, to be unrestrained, to exercise his talents 
as he liked best, than to be a dependent upon the caprices of the great. 
So far from forfeiting the Prince’s friendship by this refusal, he was 
promised that august personage’s patronage upon his reappearance in 
Paris, where he had determined to again try his fortune. Thither he 
went, and was presented by De Conti to the King and the Queen 
Mother. 

His and his company’s first appearance before Louis was on the 
24th of October, 1658, at the Louvre, in Corneille’s ‘ Nicoméde.’ They 
were completely successful, especially the ladies. But Moliére was too 
wise to enter into a rivalry with the Hotel de Bourgogne in the repre- 
sentation of serious plays, for which its company was so much better 
trained than his that had performed little else than comedy; so when 
the performance was ended, he advanced to the front and thanked His 
Majesty for the goodness with which he had excused the faults of 
those who had only appeared trembling before so august an assembly, 
and that the desire they had of having the honour to divert the 
greatest king in the world, had rendered them forgetful that His 
Majesty had in his service some excellent originals of whom they 
were only very weak copies; but that since he had been willing to: 
countenance them, he entreated very humbly that they might be per- 
mitted to give one of those divertissements in which they had acquired. 
some reputation in the provinces. Such permission was accorded, and 
he selected one of those petites comédies, after the style of the Italian, 
which had achieved much success in Languedoc; it was called ‘ Le 
Docteur Amoureux.’ The style was new, and the piece and the 
acting of Moliére were so good that the King gave orders that he and 
his company should establish themselves in Paris. ‘Le Docteur 
Amoureux’ and several other pieces of the same kind are now lost, 
never having been printed ; but there is no doubt that all that was 
good in them was subsequently worked into his existing comedies. 

Moliére’s first theatre was Le Petit Bourbon, at the Louvre, but 
in 1660 he went to the Palais Royal, and his company took the name 
of Les Comédiens de Monsieur. 

Before the end of the year 1658, he had given‘ L’Etourdi’ and ‘ Le 
Dépit Amoureux,’ and with considerable success. But it was not 
until the following year that he achieved his first great triumph in 
‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules ;’ the people rushed in such crowds to see this 
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comedy that after the first night it was found necessary to double, 
and afterwards to treble, the prices of admission. 

This play secured the fame of its author, and inaugurated a new 
era in the history of the French stage. ‘ Le Cocu Imaginaire’ and 
* L’Ecole des Maris’ followed in rapid succession. Success always breeds 
enemies, and Moliere’s were numerous. His portraits were so life- 
like, that there were always people angrily declaring themselves to be 
the originals, and threatening vengeance against him; then there 
were the unsuccessful poets and dramatists, a savage crew, to sneer 
at his works, and vow that they were plagiaries; but the public, 
paying no heed to them, continued to crowd his theatre, and every 
new work gave indication of a genius that grew finer and stronger 
with each effort. Ménage relates a curious anecdote of ‘ Les Facheux.’ 
“In the comedy of the ‘ Fiicheux’” he says, “ which is one of the 
finest of M. Moliére’s, the huntsman who is introduced is M. de 
Soyecourt ; it was the King who gave him this subject, upon leaving, 
after the first representation of this piece, which took place at M. 
Fouquet’s. His Majesty, seeing M. de Soyecourt pass, said to Moliere, 
“ There is a great original that you have not copied,” and all the hunt- 
ing terms are said to have been dictated by the King himself. 

‘L’Ecole des Femmes,’ produced in 1662, raised a great storm ; 
prudery took alarm, and pronounced it immoral and indecent; pe- 
dantry was shocked at some familiar expressions introduced, especially 
at the words, “tarte a la creme’ which was bandied from mouth to 
mouth until it became a proverb. The Duc dela Feuillade pronounced 
the piece that contained such an expression to be unendurable. Mo- 
liére replied to the clamour by a little sketch entitled ‘ La Critique de 
l’Ecole des Femmes,’ in which he mercilessly ridiculed the clamourers, 
especially La Feuillade, whom he introduced under the title of Je 
Marquis, This gentleman, when asked his objections to the play, 
can only repeat, “turte ala creme!” The Duc revenged this satire in 
a very cowardly manner; niecting Moliére in the street one day, he 
caught him in his arms, and rubbed his face against the cut buttons 
of his coat until he made it bleed, crying, “taste a la creme, tarte a 
la creme.” The King was very indignant when he heard of this out- 
rage, and held La Feuillade in disgrace for some time afterwards. In 
the same year, 1663, Molitre produced another satire of a similar 
kind, ‘ L’Impromptu de Versailles, in which he again attacked cour- 
tiers and Précieuses together with his literary detractors, especially 
Boursault, who had attacked him in a piece entitled ‘Le Portrait 
du Peintre.’ His satire was this time chiefly directed against the 
actors of the Hotel de Bourgogne, who, envious of the greater success 
of the rival theatre, were his most bitter enemies. These he held up 
to ridicule by mimicking their faults, extravagances, and peculiarities, 
which were seemingly of a very pronounced description. Montfleury, 
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one of those imitated, revenged himself and his confréres in a comedy 
entitled ‘L’Impromptu de l|’Hétel de Condé,’ in which he imitated 
Moliére in the réle of César, in ‘La Mort de Pompée,’ and thus 
described his acting in tragedy : 
“Tl paroit tout de méme; il vient le nez au vent, 

Les pieds en parenthése, et Pépaule en avant; 

Sa perruque qui suit le cdté quwil avance, 

Plus pleine de lauriers* qu’un jambon de Mayence. 

Les mains sur les cétés, d’un air peu négligé, 

La téte sur le dos comme un mulet chargé; 

Les yeux fort égarés; puis, débitant ses rdles, 

D’un hoquet éternel sépare ses paroles.” 


Now Mboliare, like all born comedians, had a great penchant for 
tragedy, and this satire galled him extremely. But not content with 
this legitimate retaliation, Montfleury endeavoured to ruin him with 
the King by a most horrible accusation, to understand which it will 
be necessary to turn to the great writer’s domestic life. 

Among the ladies who joined the Illustre Thédtre was one named 
Madeleine Béjart, and she had never quitted him in all his wander- 
ings. She was his friend and confidant, and possessed great influence 
over him; some say they were united by closer ties than friendship. 
Be that as it may, she had a young sister, Armande Béjart, who was 
a child when she first joined the troupe, but who afterwards became 
one of its members. Molitre conceived a violent attachment for this 
girl, and ultimately married her. There were various stories cir- 
culated about this marriage; some said that Armande was Madeleine’s 
daughter,t by a gentleman of Avignon, to whom she was secretly 
married; others went so far as to report that she was Moliére’s own 
child! It was this latter atrocious calumny that Montfleury laid before 
the King. Moliére deigned no public reply, but, it is evident that he 
fally satisfied His Majesty, for two months afterwards the King, toge- 

* The kings of French tragedy were at that time distinguished from the 
other characters in dress only by a wreath of ‘laurels. 

+ This statement will be found in all the old biographies of Moliére, and 
was not exploded until M. Beffara published the copy of the marriage deed. 
It runs as follows: “ Jean Baptiste Poquelin, fils de Jean Poquelin et de 
feu Marie Cressé, d'une part; et Armande Gresinde Béjart, fille de feu 
Joseph Béjart et de Marie Hervé, d’autre part ; tous deux de cette paroisse 
vis-a-vis le Palais Royal, fiancés et mariés, tout ensemble, par permission 
de M. Comtes, doyen de Notre Dame, et grand-vicaire de Monseigneur le 
Cardinal de Retz, archevéque de Paris, en présence dudit Jean Poquelin, 
pere du marié, et d’André Boudet, beau-frére du marié, de ladite Marie 
Hervé, mére de la mariée, Louis Béjart, et Madeleine Béjart, frre et seeur 
de ladite mariée.” This deed is signed by all the persons therein named. 

The presence of the parents and relations of both parties clears the 
transaction of all the foul imputations cast upon it, as well as of the story 


that Madeleine was so violently opposed to the marriage that it had to be 
celebrated clandestinely. 
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ther with Henriette d’Orléans, held at the baptismal font the come- 
dian’s first child, and gave it the name of Louis. It was a noble reply 
to his traducers. As afurther proof of esteem, His Majesty conferred 
upon him a pension of a thousand livres. 

The union was an unhappy one; Moliere was many years her 
senior, she had little affection for him, his great fame and high position 
were probably the only incentives to the marriage. That he was 
devotedly attached to her is beyond a doubt, but there is something 
to be said upon both sides. He was very jealous, and it is to be 
feared he had ample cause to be so. She was a thorough coquette, 
with very little heart, and treated her husband very badly at times. 
But one smile of affection could always dispel his anger. 


“ Her presence,” he said to Chapelain, “caused me to forget all my reso- 
lutions, and the very first words she uttered in her own defence left me so 
convinced that my suspicions were ill founded that I asked her pardon for 
my credulity. Everything in the world is connected in my heart with her ; 


the idea of her has so seized me that I can think of nothing in her absence 
that will give me the least pleasure.” 


At another time, in some confidences with Rohault and Mignard, 
he spoke in a different strain : 


“T am the most unfortunate of men,” he said, “and I have only what I 
merit. I have not considered I was too austere for domestic society. I have 
believed that my wife ought to subject her actions and her virtue entirely 
to my ideas; and I feel fully that in her situation she had been more 
unfortunate than I am if she had done so. She is sprightly, witty, and 
she is sensible of the pleasure of being so; all that annoys me spite of 
myself. I am always talking and complaining of it.” 


During his ruptures with his wife, Mademoiselle la Brie, the heroine 
and ingénue of so many of his comedies, and who played Agnés in 
‘L’Ecole des Femmes, by the general demand of the audience, at 
sixty years of age, was his chere amie. One of his friends, surprised 
that a man so delicate as Moliére should have placed his affections 
so badly, wished to disgust him with this lady : 


“You know,” he said, “that La Barre and Florimont are her lovers, 
that she is not handsome, that she is, in truth, a skeleton, and that she 
has not common sense.” 

“T know all that,” replied Moliére, “but Iam accustomed to her faults, 
and it would be too much trouble for me to accommodate myself to the 
imperfections of another, I have neither time nor patience.” 


He was evidently a most exacting man in domestic life : 


“ A window opened or shut before or after the time he had ordered 
would put him in convulsions; if a book was disarranged it was enough to 
throw him off his work for a fortnight; he had few domestics with whom 


he did not find fault, those of his friends who were the most precise were 
those whom he most esteemed.” 
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In all his habits he observed the manners of a grand seigneur, he 
would not have arranged the folds of his cravat with his own hands, 
and exacted an observance as punctilious from his valets as though he 
had been the king himself. These peculiarities throw some light upon 
his domestic grievances. 

Be it as it may, he was Sganarelle at home as well as upon the 
stage, and, after making every possible deduction, Madame Moliére 
was a very bad wife. Of her personal appearance he has bequeathed 


us a portrait, in that of Lucile, of which she was the original, in the 
‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ : , 


“She has small eyes, but they are full of fire, the most brilliant and 
most piercing in the world; the most melting that one could see. She 
has a large mouth, but it has charms that you never see in other mouths, 
the very sight of it inspires desire, it is the most attractive, the most 
loveable mouth in the world. She is not tall, but her figure is easy and 
graceful. She affects a nonchalance in her speech and her actions, and 
her manners have I know not what charm that insinuates them into every 
heart. She has the finest and most delicate wit. Her conversation is 
charming. She is as capricious as it is possible to be. 
become her.”—‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ act iii. scene 9. 


But her caprices 

Tutored by her husband she was an admirable actress. . “ Her 
voice,” says a contemporary, “was so pathetic that she had truly in 
her heart the passion which was only in her mouth.” 

At length their disagreements rose to such a height as to be no 
longer endurable, and they separated, still living under the same roof 
however ; to come together again only one year before his death. 

Moliére lived among the wildest spirits of the age, Chapelle, 
Bachaumont, Cyrano de Bergerac, Boileau, Ninon de l’Enclos, Madame 
de la Sabliére, all were guests at his country house at Auteuil, and 
made many a wild revel there. His health, however, compelled him 
to be abstemious in his own habits, and he frequently went to bed 
leaving Chapelle to play the host. Towards three o’clock one morn- 
ing the company, very drunk, began moralising in a melancholy vein, 
upon the ills of life, its vanities, and nothingness. “Life is a poor 
lot,” exclaimed one. “ Let us quit it for fear such good friends as us 
should be separated, let us go and drown ourselves, the river is at the 
door.” “That is true,” said a third, “we can never have a better 
opportunity of dying good friends and joyfully; and our death will 
make some noise.” And thereupon the whole party started for the 
river, except one, Baron, the actor, who ran to wake Moliére, and to 
send some of the servants after them. The would-be suicides had 
already launched a boat to carry them into deep water, when the 
domestics came up and made every effort to stop them. In a great 
rage the gentlemen drew their swords and furiously attacked the 
interlopers, driving them back to Auteuil: there they were met by 
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Moliére, to whom they loudly complained of the insolent interference 
of his people. ‘ Weary of the troubles of this world,” said one, “ we 
have determined to pass into the other to better ourselves; the river 
appeared to us the shortest road thither, and those rogues stopped us.” 
“ And what have I done,” said Moliére, feigning to be angry, “ that 
you should form such an excellent purpose without asking me to take 
part in it? What, drown yourselves without me! I will never 
again believe you to be my friends.” ‘‘ Youare right,” cried Chapelle, 
“we have done you injustice. Come, then, and drown yourself with 
us.” “Softly,” responded Moliére, “it is not an affair to be impro- 
perly undertaken. Were we to drown ourselves at this hour of the 
morning people would say we had been carousing, and that we had 
done it like desperadoes or drunkards. To-morrow, between eight 
and nine in the morning, fasting, and before everybody, we will go 
and throw ourselves head foremost into the river.” ‘“ Morbleu!” 
exclaimed Jean Baptiste Lulli, who was of the party, “ Moliére has 
always a hundred times more sense than we have. Let us put it off 
until to-morrow and go to bed, for I am sleepy.” 

And thus by his wit and finesse our poet averted what these head- 
strong bacchanalians would certainly have carried to a fatal catastrophe. 
He was himself a grave and silent man. There is a story told of a 
lady of distinction who invited him to meet a party, thinking that he 
would entertain them with his wit; he came, but throughout the 
evening scarcely opened his lips. He tells the story himself in his 
‘ Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes.’ At Pézénas they used to show a 
chair in a barber’s shop, where he would sit for hours without speak- 
ing a word. This taciturn melancholy is a frequent characteristic of 
great comedians. 

The production of ‘Don Juan’ (Le Festin de Pierre), in which he 
anticipated ‘ Tartuffe’ by his attacks upon the hypocrisy of the age, and 
by making his libertine hero, the very embodiment of all that is evil, 
turn false dévot, was the signal for another furious attack upon him ; 
he was called a devil incarnate, and one writer prognosticated deluge, 
famine, and plague, unless the King put a bridle upon his impiety. 
Immediately afterwards, Louis conferred upon his company the title 
of ‘Troupe du Roi,’ and a pension of 7000 livres, together with 
1000 livres for himself. 

It was thus he always replied to the great writer’s enemies. In 
what high esteem he held him is testified by the following anecdote 
related by Madame Campan in her Mémoires : 


“Louis the Fourteenth discovered that the officers of his chamber 
having testified by the most offensive disdain how greatly they were mor- 
tified to eat at the table of the comptroller of the household with Moliére, 
valet de chambre to the king, because he was an actor, that celebrated 
man had abstained from eating at that table. Louis the Fourteenth 
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desiring to put an end to these outrages, which should not have been 
inflicted upon one of the greatest geniuses of his age, said one morning 
to Moliére at rising, ‘They tell me you fare badly here, Moliére, and that 
the officers of my chamber do not think you fit to eat with them. You 
are perhaps hungry, for my part I have awakened with a very good 
appetite, sit at that table and let there be served my en cas de nuit.* Then 
the King, carving his fowl, and having ordered Moliére to be seated, served 
him with a wing, taking at the same time one for himself, and ordered 
that the entrées familivres, which were composed of some of the most dis- 
tinguished and favoured of the Court, should be admitted. ‘You see me,’ 
said the King to them, ‘entertaining Molitre, whom my valets de chambre 
do not find good company enough for them.’ From that time Moliére had 
no need to present himself at that table; all the Court overwhelmed him 
with invitations.” 


This act alone would have entitled Louis the Fourteenth to the 
title of le grand monarque. 

‘L’Avare,’ after ‘ Tartuffe, one of the finest of his works, brought 
out in 1667, was not successful at first. ‘“ What!” said a duke, “is 
Moliére a fool, and does he take us for ninnies to endure five acts of 
prose? Was there ever anything more absurd? How can one pos- 
sibly be diverted by prose?” Only the jingle of rhyme was grateful 
to the exquisite ears of that age. Upon its reproduction, however, 
some time afterwards, it crowded the theatre for almost a year. 

The return of the celebrated Italian comedian, Scaramouche,} after 
three years absence, sent all Paris crowding to the Italian theatre. 
Moliére’s house was deserted. The company became dissatisfied, and 
urged several projects upon him to increase the receipts. Amon 
others, they begged him to obtain an order from the King that the 
household troops, who had always been free of the parterre, and who 
nightly filled it to the manifest loss of the comedians, should not 
be admitted without paying as other spectators. Moliére yielded to 
their desire, and obtained the order. But the first time it was put in 
force there was a riot, the soldiers forced their way into the theatre, 
slew the door-keepers who opposed their passage, and threatened the 
lives of the actors, which were saved only by Moliére’s courage in 
facing and exhorting the rioters. His troupe were now clamorous for 
the withdrawal of the prohibition, but his dignity would not permit 
of this. He complained to the King of the outrage that had been 


* Food left in readiness for the king during the night. 

+ Scaramouche was the most wonderful of pantomimists. Messetin in 
his life of this actor says: ‘“ Nature had gifted Scaramouche with a mar- 
vellous talent, which was to convey by the postures of his body and the 
grimaces of his visage everything that he desired, and that in a manner 
so original, that the celebrated Moliére, after having studied him a long 
time, ingenuously avowed that he owed to him all the beauty of his 
action.” We also read in the Ménagiana: “Scaramouche was the most 
perfect pantomimist we have seen in our day; Moliére, the French original, 
never lost a representation of this Italian original.” 
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offered him. The offenders were punished, and the burdensome free 
admissions abolished for ever. 

But he was soon again in hot-water over his comedy of ‘ Tartuffe.’ 
The first three acts of this great work had been represented at Ver- 
sailles as early as 1664, although the complete play was not given in 
Paris until 1667. The storm raised against it by the pious was so 
terrible that the King prohibited the second representation. 


“ight days after the prohibition of ‘Tartuffe,’” says Moliére in his 
preface to that comedy, “there was represented before the Court a piece 
entitled ‘Scaramouche Ermite,’ and the King in leaving said to the great 
prince (Condé) what I am about to tell: ‘I would much like to know why 
the people who are so scandalized by Molitre’s comedy say not a word 
about that of Scaramouche.’ ‘It is,’ replied the Prince, ‘ because the comedy 
of Scaramouche mocks heaven and religion, for which these gentlemen 
care little, while that of Molitre mocks themselves, and that they are not 
able to endure.’” 


The date assigned to the production of ‘Le Misanthrope’ in all 
the editions of Moliére’s works is 1666, but there is internal evidence 
in the play that it was not acted until after ‘Le Tartuffe.’ Although 
placed upon the stage in the month of June, it had a run of twenty- 
one consecutive performances, considered a great success in those 
days, more especially at such a time of year. It is the most refined 
although by no means the most amusing of his comedies, one scene 
of it probably suggested the scandal scenes of Sheridan’s ‘ School for 
Scandal.’ ‘Melicerte, ‘Amphitryon,’ ‘Le Sicilien,’ and ‘Georges 
Dandin,’ followed. There is an amusing anecdote relative to this 
last piece which is worth giving. While he was engaged upon the 
play, a friend warned him that there was a real Dandin who would 
most probably recognise his portrait, and who, by his position and 
influence, might cause him some trouble. “ You are right,” replied 
the author, “and I know a sure means of conciliating the man of 
whom you speak—lI will read him my piece.” One night at the 
theatre, of which he was a constant attendant, Moliére said to this 
“Dandin” that when he had an hour to spare he should like to give 
him a reading. The man felt himself so honoured by the compli- 
ment, that he proposed the next day, and ran all over Paris inviting 
friends to be present. The comedy was read to a large assembly, 
everybody was delighted, none more so than he whom it reflected, and 
who mightily enjoyed his stage presentment. 

When the clamour against ‘ Le Tartuffe’ had subsided, Moliére once 
more announced it for repetition. All the fury of its opponents was 
in an instant reawakened; the eagerness to secure places was so 
great that the most distinguished people were happy to obtain boxes 
on the third tier. But ere the curtain was raised there came an 
order from the representatives of the King, who was then in Flanders, 
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prohibiting the performance. Moliére immediately dispatched two of 
his company, La Thorilliere and La Grange, to the camp, with a 
petition praying His Majesty’s protection. They returned with an 
order authorizing the representation. Les Tartuffes of Paris continued 
to howl and denounce; but the comedian had triumphed, and the 
piece continued to be played without further interruption. 

‘M. de Pourceaugnac, ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ ‘ Les Four- 
beries de Scapin,’ ‘La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas,’ and ‘Les Femmes 
Savantes,’ were produced in the four following years 1669-72. The last 
was not an immediate success. ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules’ had years 
before demolished the subjects satirised, and the satire had lost much 
of its point. The King, however, was pleased to express his approval 
of the work, and from that time it rose in public estimation. 

In 1672 his unhappy differences with his wife were patched up for 
the last time. His health had long been failing, he had suffered for 
years from a distressing cough, but from this period he became 
rapidly worse, and on the day of the third representation of ‘ Le 
Malade Imaginaire, produced on the 10th of February, 1673, he was 
so ill that both his wife and Baron the actor entreated him not to 
perform. ‘ What can I do?” he answered; “there are fifty poor 
workmen who have only their daily pay to live upon, what will they 
do if Ido not act? 1 should reproach myself if I neglected to give 
them their bread for a single day.” But he sent for the company, 
and told them if they were not ready by four o'clock he would not be 
able to play, as he felt himself more than usually indisposed. At four 
o'clock precisely the curtain rose, and he went through his part, but 
with great difficulty ; once during the performance the audience could 
not help perceiving that he was convulsed, but he passed it off with 
a forced laugh. When the piece was finished, he put on his dressing 
gown and went into Baron’s box, and asked him.what the people 
thought of the play. After expressing the opinions he had heard, 
Baron remarked that he appeared very unwell. “I am,” replied 
Moliere, “the cold is killing me.” Then Baron felt his hands, which 
were quite frozen, and put them into a muff to try and warm them, 
and sent for his chairman to convey him home. He was put to bed, 
after eating a little bread and some Parmesan cheese. But soon 
afterwards he was seized with a violent fit of coughing, and brought 
up a quantity of blood. Baron was very much frightened, but 
Moliére endeavoured to pass it off by saying he had frequently brought 
up a great deal more; nevertheless, he requested him to fetch his 
wife upstairs. When Baron returned with Madame Moliere he was 
dead ; he had expired in the arms of two sisters of charity, suffocated 
with blood that was pouring from his mouth. 

He died on the 17th of February, 1673, aged fifty-three. The 
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Archbishop of Paris refused him Christian burial, and his opposition 
was overcome only by the orders of the King. Considering the 
people who were called Christians in those days, Moliére’s body would 
have been quite as well out of their company. Nevertheless he was 
interred, but with maimed rites. “ What!” exclaimed his wife, 
“yefuse burial to a man who has deserved altars!” But posterity 
has avenged him, and he shines an immortal star, while those wretched 
priests are lost in the clay to which they belonged. Madame raised 
a handsome tomb and paid all the respect to his memory she had 
refused to him living.* 


Of his personal appearance we have the following description : 


“He was neither too fat nor too lean; he was tall rather than short, he 
had a noble carriage, a fine leg, and he walked with a grave air; his nose 
was big, his mouth large, his lips thick, complexion dark, eyebrows black 
and heavy, and the different movements he gave them rendered his physio- 
gnomy very comic.” 


As an actor he was inimitable, and he imparted much of his own 
perfection to his company. ‘ He understood,” says a contemporary, 
“the capabilities of his actors so admirably in giving them their 
proper characters, and in afterwards so perfectly instructing them, 


that they seemed not so much comedians as the true persons they 
represented.” 


I have no space left for a critical examination of his works.| He 
borrowed much more than we can now trace, and he openly acknow- 
ledged doing so: “I take my property wherever I find it.” Plautus, 
Terence, Boccaccio, and the Italian and Spanish dramatists were freely 
plundered, but such gatherings were distilled, transmuted in the 
alembic of his brain into forms of originality. 


He was far from believing his works perfect. One day Boileau 


* There is a curious story told, and vouched as a fact, in more than one 
life of Molitre, which is worth repeating here. It appears, according to 
these authorities, there was a courtesan in Paris who so wonderfully 
resembled his wife that the two could be scarcely distinguished apart. 
This woman, taking advantage of the circumstance, used to entertain her 
admirers’ in the character of the comédienne, with whom all the gallants 
were in love. Hence the stories which roused her husband’s jealousy. 
The fraud was at last discovered, but only after his death, and the vile 
personator was condemned to a severe punishment. 

+ That they have many faults as well as beauties is only a truism which 
applies to all human productions; but the best proof of their truth and 
wort’: is their vitality; while Corneille, Racine, Voltaire have disappeared 
from the stage, and could only be galvanized into existence again by the 
appearance of another Talma or Rachel; these can still please the fickle 
Parisian, and their characters are still the highest efforts of the greatest 
French artistes. 
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or 


was reading some verses which directly referred to him; when he 
came to the line, 


“Tl plait & tout le monde, et ne sauroit se plaire,” 


he exclaimed, pressing the writer’s hand, “That is the greatest truth 
you have ever uttered. I am not of the number of those sublime 
spirits of whom you speak, but such as I am, I have never done any- 
thing with which I am truly content.” 

He composed very slowly, although he liked the contrary to be 
understood, and many pieces supposed to have been written upon the 
spur of a royal command, had been prepared some time previously. 
When we consider, however, the great demands made upon his time 
in so many other ways, the amount of literary work he actually 
accomplished cannot fail to astonish us. He was the manager of a 
theatre, a position alone sufficient to monopolise the whole attention 
of an ordinary man! he played all the principal parts, he was con- 
stantly visited by friends and great personages; to these we have to 
add ill health and domestic troubles, and yet during twenty years he 
contrived to write thirty-one dramatic works, many of which are 
unsurpassed in the literature of the world. 

Boileau says : 


“T remember Molitre pointed out to me several times an old servant 
that he had, to whom he told me he sometimes read his comedies, and he 
assured me that when the humorous passages did not strike her, he 
altered them because he had frequently proved that such passages did not 
take upon the stage.” 


As aman he had many virtues; he was a sincere friend, and his 
charities were munificent and freely given. 
Menage tells us: 


“The great Condé had an especial friendship for Molitre: he frequently 
sent for him to entertain him. One day he said to him in the presence of 
persons who related to me the circumstance: ‘Molitre, perhaps I bring 
you here too often, I fear I distract you from your work, so I shall not 
send for you any more, but I pray you come to me in all your leisure 
hours, announce yourself by a valet de chambre, and I will leave everyone 
to be with you.” When Moliétre came the Prince always left whoever might 
be with him, and he was often three or four hours with him. After these 
conversations this great prince has been heard to say publicly, ‘I am never 
weary of being with Moliére, he is a man whose learning and judgment 
are never exhausted.’” 


to 
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Society. 





A ramovs lecturer on anatomy has lauded, in words which I will not 
attempt to reproduce from memory, the wisdom which places certain 
functions of the human body and ofits organs beyond our control, and 

leaves them to do their appointed duties not only independent of our 
i will, but sometimes even against it. Suppose, for example, we had 
to think about shutting our eyes whenever some speck of dust came 
flying towards them—that we had to consider how to swallow or to 
breathe, and when to open and shut the valve of our hearts—how 
should we get on then? What mistakes we should make! What 
trouble we should have! What fatal errors should we fall into-by 
running the machine too fast or too slow according to some fancied 
improvements of our own! Just think what life would be if we were 7. 
allowed to play such tricks with our lungs and our heart as we do— 
most of us—with our stomachs and our brains! And even supposing 

that we could run the whole machine ourselves as well as it is ’ 
run for us, what time should we have left for the duties, the business, 
the pleasures of life, if the conditions upon which life itself is de- 
| pendent were to be our constant care? Blessed is the human 
mechanism which goes without knowing how or why. Happy the 
man who feels nothing to remind him that he has nerves and a liver. 
It is only in small matters that we recognise and estimate involun- 
tary action at its real value. A smile, a blush, a tear are valued in 
an inverse ratio to the effort made to produce them, or sometimes in 
! proportion to that employed for their suppression. They are nothing 
of themselves. What is a smile? the contraction of certain facial 
' muscles. <A blush? a rush of blood to the surface. A tear? an ex- 
| 











| cessive secretion of the lachrymal glands which overflows its ordinary 
| ducts. It is the emotion causing these effects, and not the effects 
themselves, which constitutes their power to charm or sadden us. 

Upon somewhat similar principles what we call Society provides 
that the body politic shall perform certain functions involuntarily ; 
and that certain ordinary proceedings shall have extraordinary 
meanings. 

Society is, of a truth, fearfully and wonderfully made. How 
complex are its functions, how delicate its organisation, how penetrat- 
ing its instincts? Imagine for a moment what might happen if it 
had to think before it acted—had, for example, to decide for itself the 
proper instant and exact machinery for winking at this or swallowing 
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that! To think about doing a thing, in the sense I wish to employ 
the word, involves three movements : 

1. A desire to do it. 

2. A knowledge of how to do it. 

3. An expectation of advantage from it when done. 

Let us turn back a little to the human form divine, and consider 
the main requisite for our existence—breathing. We desire to 
breathe ; we expect to prolong our lives by breathing, and so (if we 
had to think about it) we could fulfil the first and last of the above 
conditions. But how about the middle one? How do you breathe ? 
Can any man teach his brother how to breathe, in the same way that 
he could teach him how to cut out a boat or draw a mortgage? Try; 
and when you have got as far as, “ Why, you breathe like this, you 
know, by—by—breathing of course,” you will have got about as far 
as you can get. An inventory of things with long Latin names that 
you draw breath with is of no use here. You cannot teach me to 
make a door by showing me a lot of tools, and saying, “ This is a saw, 
and it cuts; and this is a plane, and it shaves.” What we stop short of 
is the great original how, which comes to us at our birth, and the 
cold hand of death takes away. 

Now what breathing is to a member of Society amusement is to 
Society as an institution. It desires to amuse, and it expects to 
prolong its existence by means of amusement, but for the very life 
of it it cannot explain how it is amused ! Following the lead of the 
anatomist, it can furnish a list of the organs employed-—the ball, the 
concert, the opera, the rink, and so on. It can define how these 
ought to act, and state the infirmities to which each of them is liable: 
there it ends. “ Life,” wrote Sir G. Lewis, “ would be tolerable but for 
its amusements ;” but I am treating of Society, which is quite a different 
thing. No man with a square inch of sound lung left can deny that 
he breathes, but Society with all its functions free makes it a point of 
honour to pretend that it is not amused. Here then my comparison 
ends? On the contrary, it has arrived at its most opposite point. 
Society is amused by involuntary action. 

Have you ever read ‘ Hajji Baba in England’? The leading idea of 
that amusing story has been worked to death, and its pale ghost made 
to walk whenever any distinguished guest from lands having a 
different civilisation than our own has paid us the compliment of a 
visit. The worthy Hajji’s views were not flattering to Society and 
its ways ; though the respect for lunatics which his religion inculcates 
made him write more in pity than in anger of certain operations by 
means of which the good folks of his day imagined that they were 
amusing themselves, or at any rate devised for the purpose of amuse- 
ment. When I was a dancing man—let us say in the year when 
Plancus was Consul, and Mrs. Bouncer first began to let her room to 
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Messrs. Box and Cox—an Indian prince, taken to the Toxophilite Ball 
in the Regent’s Park, requested the officer in attendance on him by 
order of John Company (who was alive then, and living in Leadenhall 
Street) to send away those people—indicating the ladies and gentle- 
men who were dancing—because he (that prince) had seen enough of 
them. The idea which one of the brightest entertainments of that 
day (and for all I know of this) gave him was that the company had 
been hired to waltz and gallopade for hisamusement. That was what 
he thought of a ball. He could not see in the countenances or de- 
meanour of those fair women and brave men who were circling to the 
strains of the ‘ Valse d’Amour’ or plunging tothe rhythm of the ‘Sturm 
March’ any indication that what they did was for their own amuse- 
ment. And yetin those times it was not “ good form” to look sulky. 
If at the next ball you attend you can manage to abstract your mind 
from preconceived ideas, and judge only by what you see (as did the 
Indian prince), you must conclude that one portion of the dancers are 
expiating some of their sins, or preparing for some sorrowful news by 
taking painful exercise under the influence of sweet music; and that 
another portion is taking revenge upon its fellow guests for injuries 
previously sustained. The young gentlemen assembled in the door- 
ways, feeling the bows of their ties and the buttons of their gloves ; 
and the chaperones drawn up in line along the walls—will appear to 
condole with the more active sufferers, and add by their expressions 
of weariness and regret to the solemnity of the scene. If an eye be 
bright with innocent excitement, if a smile bubble up from a happy 
heart, if the music of girlhood’s laugh arises and shames the master- 
piece of Strauss just finished—be sure that an ebullition so out of 
place must come from a novice who will soon know better. If Society 
were called upon to explain how it gets its amusement out of this 
sort of thing, it could no more answer than can you when I ask you 
how you draw your breath. 

There was just such a party at the H. s’ last week. The 
H 8 are very agreeable people—when they are alone ; and their set 
is a nice one—when they don’t get together. I was paying a morning 
call when some of the answers to their invitations came in, and, “ Oh, 
mamma!” cried Fan, “the B s have accepted, just like them !” 
It transpired that this family had been bidden in the hope that they 
would decline. When the festive night arrived I asked Miss B. for 
the third dance after supper, and she whispered, “ We sha’n't be 
here then. It was a horrid bore to come at all, but we had to.” I 
noticed that their boredom did not become intolerable until after 
supper, and that Lady B. did not spare the champagne, which was 
really very fair, though her son—an Oxford man of esthetic tastes 
and a mission to instruct everybody’s grandmother in the art and 
mystery of sucking all varieties of ducks’ eggs—was polite enough to 
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say that it was “beastly stuff” This young person drinks a mixture 
of barsac and quassia which is served to him at our club under the 
name of Amontillado.: He likes a dry wine, and this, I think, is 
specially provided for him and his friends. He invariably complains 
of mixed drinks as being “ too sweet.” I once tried him with a cider 
cup made of really excellent vinegar without a grain of sugar in it. 
He found the usual fault with his beverage, but I had the satisfaction 
of seeing that his teeth were on edge. I am under the impression 
that he eats bread and treacle in secret—and likes it. 

During that ball he yawned about the hall and staircase, refused 
to dance, scolded his sisters, abused the supper, and, upon taking 
leave, thanked our hostess for “ swch a pleasant evening.” The next 
day but one he left his card with what was very like a runaway ring. 

Can he explain—can Society explain for him—how this can possibly 
be accepted as a courteous recognition of hospitality according to the 
old law which prescribes the visite de digestion? Yet he is not in 
contempt. His card will be found in the basket, his name will be 
recorded on the visiting list, he will be invited next year. If Society 
had to think, it would say, “ This rude fellow, who does not even take 
the trouble to inquire if I am at home, or, doing so, lugs out his card- 
case with a sigh of relief when told I am not, may go to—Hong- 
kong for me.” 

In one of these papers, under the title ‘ People,’ I have had it out 
with those who forge lies, and utter them under cover of a “they 
say.” These creatures are well known, and in any other age or 
country than our own would be marked too. Little Sniggleton, who 
is great at five-o’clock teas, is one of them. A dozen sufferers can 
prove him to be a malicious little liar, and yet there he is! petted 
like a lap dog (dog he is), lolling in the best chair, welcomed, waited 
on, whilst Society ¢ gathers up her skirts, and drawing a stool to his 
fect, clasps her jewelled fingers on her knee, and pleads, “ Do tell us 
something new, like a dear.” Time—good old Time! brave old 
Time! sure friend, though slow, of the slandered —plods on, and 
down goes the lie, but not the liar. “Oh, it was all a mistake about 
Lady Lucy and the greengrocer. It wasn’t Major A. at all, but 
another fellow who had the king of trumps up his sleeve. Have 
you heard, though, what they say about old Zero’s housekeeper ? 
No! Well, they say”—and he begins again. He and his kind are 
tolerated by involuntary action. If Society had to think, it would 
say, “ These stories, if true, are not decent. If there was a mistake 
about Lady Lucy and Major A., poor old Zero may also be blameless. 
I do not want the rakings of social gutters brought up into my 
drawing-room, therefore (ringing the bell and addressing Jeames) 
Tam not at home when Mr. Sniggleton calls.” I know a land in 
which Major A., a Lady Lucy’s brother, or a young man from the 
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country connected with Mr. Zero’s housekeeper would cowhide a 
Sniggleton some fine morning as he simpered up the steps of his club, 
and shoot him afterwards if he wanted any more. Society is young 
and impulsive in that land, and has not yet learned to encourage 
envy, hatred, and malice by involuntary action. 

Our Society provides Sniggletons of both sexes and all ages with 
a great deal that is undoubtedly true to talk about by involuntary 
action, i.e. action without taking thought. When a marriage is on 
the tapis between the Right Honourable the Earl Bonparti (whose 
least offensive physical ailment is incipient deliriwm tremens) and 
pretty Miss Virginia Rosebud, it says nothing to forbid the banns. 
It only abuses the mother of the bride elect, having marriageable 
daughters of its own, and being jealous of her success. It throws 
satin slippers and handfuls of rice after Colonel Satyr and the 
shrinking red-eyed child he has bought in its white-slave market 
as they drive off into misery from St. George's Hanover Square. It 
holds its tongue (except as aforesaid), but when Sir James Hannen 
has to deal with the consequences of such nuptials, it bursts into 
a triumphant smile, and says, “I told you so.” It never did teil us 
so. It made Bonparti and Satyr what they are. It only smiled 
when the tipsy Earl staggered into its drawing-rooms, and offered 
him sodawater. It took deep interest in the ladies whom the wicked 
Colonel used to drive about in his mail-phaeton, and copied their 
dresses. It spoke of them by the “pet names” they had acquired in 
the demi-monde, and could tell you who were his successors in their 
affections. If it had done its duty, he would not for years have had 
the chance of entering a respectable house, and polluting by his 
presence the air breathed by virtuous women. It shut its eyes 
against his vices by involuntary action, and swallowed his champagne 
at Hurlingham and Clifden Woods by the same easy process. 

I have so recently written of vulgarity in dress that I will not 
harp more on the same string than simply by asking this: Does 
Society ever give itself the trouble to think why low-cut bodices and 
clinging skirts are attractive to the average man? If it did, there 
is not a modest woman—certainly not a modest married woman— 
who would not thrill with shame, cover her bosom, and cut her tie- 
backs, and blush at the thought of the thoughts she had inspired. 
It is only amongst the angels, my dear madam, that scanty robes and 
clinging draperies are unsuggestive. To the pure, I know, all things 
are pure—but where are the pure in Society ? 

I have shot my bolt. Let us see if it has hit the mark. The 
human organisation does certain things by involuntary action—for 
its good. Society does the same—for its existence. If the H s 
invited only people that they liked, they could not fill their rooms. 
If the B s only went where they were not bored, they would be 
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out of society. If young gentlemen had to pay morning calls, they 
would have to make themselves agreeable; and it is a maxim of law 
that no one is bound to do more than he can. If the Sniggletons 
were silenced, afternoon teas would become afternoon milk and waters. 
If the Rosebud girls did not make “ good matches,” how could their 
milliner’s bills be paid? If the Satyrs were excluded from Belgravia 
and May Fair, those creatures in Pimlico and St. John’s Wood might 
have all the nice little land and water parties to themselves. If 
women did not dress to attract, man would not be attracted. Is it 
not therefore a happy and a blessed provision which excuses Society 
from the necessity of thinking about doing these things, and allows 
it to do them and many others by involuntary action ? 
A. vE F. 

















Doctor Book's Chronicle, 


Ir you were to start from the Cheviot Hills and travel in a bee-line 
a matter of two hundred and seventy-six miles down the map of 
England, and stop there,—and if you were to come up the Bristol 
Channel in another bee-line, cross Brean Down, and push straight over 
the country eastward for another matter of, let us say, twenty miles, 
you would meet yourself coming from the north; and you would 
find yourself in the village where I live. 

“ Terusalem” I used to call our village, though its real name is 
Hampton. More than once friends have asked me, “ Why do you 
call it by that name?” “Because,” I always said, “the hills stand 
round about Jerusalem, and they stand round about us.” Beautiful 
hills they look too, green and full of sunny slopes, where the cattle 
feed ; and here and there you see a little bit of a brook running down 
to the river with a low murmur, as if it was talking to itself and 
minding its own business all the time. I love those hills. Even 
when the winter mists are on them they don’t seem ugly. But sit on 
the side of one on a bright August evening and look over the country, 
which is like the Garden of Eden, and you will agree with me that 
they are hills to make friends of, and that you would like to be buried 
among them at last, and have them to watch over you when you were 
forgotten by other friends. 

Many little brooks make a big one at last; and it comes down our 
village tumbling and dashing and shouting, very much like the boys 
that run home from school along its side. It makes our village, that 
brook. The sanitary inspectors say the water is not pure, and that a 
tumbler of it is as good as a fever ; which only means that, after putting 
half a dozen nasty drugs into it, they find something bad at the 
bottom: as if those that hide could not always find. And they want 
to bring the pipes from the city close by and supply the village with 
a really wholesome drinking water. Upon which project I say one 
word and no more: bring it into our village, lay the pipes into my 
house, provide me with a cistern and a tap at the public cost, and 
make me free of rate for ever, and yet one drop of that city water shall 
never cross my lips. I told the sanitary inspector as much. I took 
him out of doors, and said to him, “ What’s above the village ?” 

“'The hills,” he said, for I was pointing to them. 

“ And what’s above the hills ?” said I again. 

“The sky,” said he. 

“Heaven I call it,” said I, “ and that’s where our water comes from ; 
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and you want us to throw it out and take in yours, that goes dodging 
about under the streets in the dark and dirt nobody knows where, 
while ours comes honestly down through the green fields open and 
aboveboard. I have drank our water more than sixty years, and those 
round hills are like a mother’s breasts to me.” 

At one part of our village the footway is raised three feet above the 
road, and though people call it dangerous and want it levelled, I 
always say, ‘‘ No.” That bit of path has been, I maintain, a public boon ; 
for Will Gosling, who used to beat his wife to jelly every Saturday 
night, fell over there as he was going home very late from the ‘White 
Horse,’ and broke his right arm so badly that he has never used it 
since. The clergyman had been at work on Will for years without 
effect, but the path cured him. If it had been levelled Will would be 
pounding his wife to this day. Let things be, I say, for you spoil ten 
for one you improve with meddling and fiddling. But I mention the 
high path because just at the highest part of it stands my house. 
There is a large brass plate on the door: Di. Dodd. 

I am not Doctor Dodd. He is the parish doctor, and has his con- 
sulting-room and dispensary here, but lives two miles off in the city. 
Iam a retired chemist, and help out my little income with the small 
matter he gives me for serving him, which matter is neither more nor 
less than the privilege of living in this little house, rent and taxes 


being paid. My own opinion is the village folk think as much of me 
as of him, if not more. 


“Is Doctor Dodd here to day ?” 

“ie” 

“Ts Doctor Book in?” 

“Yes.” 

“ He will do just as well.” 

That’s the sort of thing I overhear time after time; and I believe, 
without boasting, they are not far wrong, for I always give them a 
strong rousing dose that pulls them about a bit, and then they are 
only too thankful to get well as fast as they can. I have employed 
myself in this way since I parted with my little business down the 
street. Of the young man who purchased it I am not disposed to say 
more than is necessary. He calls himself a pharmaceutical chemist, 
and talks about his diploma. Some of the younger people, whose 
heads are full of new-fangled notions, like it; but my old steady 
customers and stanch friends are not easy in their minds about the 
change. The young man has a loud voice, a familiar manner, and 
plenty of words. He talks about testing his own drugs before he uses 
them and such rubbish. 

“What do you say to that, Doctor Book ¢” asked one of his rarty, 
sneering at me the other day. 

“Say!” replied I; “why, I say, that cne fool talking makes more 
noise than fifty wise men thinking.” 
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But I was vexed that day. For the most part I let him take his 
own course, and make no remark, 

For two years and more my legs have been getting shaky and don’t 
answer to the rein as they used to do, by which I mean that every 
now and then I stumble because my foot has not gone high enough, 
or slip because it has not set itself down quite firmly. So I keep 
indoors a great deal, and amuse myself with pen and paper, and write 
down chronicles of the village. For when you have lived sixty years 
in a place, let it be ever so small, the amount of life you have seen is 
surprising. Besides, my experience covers a considerable portion of 
the good old days when people were satisfied to be buried where they 
were born, instead of flying about here and there making twenty 
homes in a lifetime, and dying among strangers at last. Yes, 1 
can follow a hundred people right through life from end to end—I 
saw their cradles and their coffins—and my belief is that in a popula- 
tion of fifteen hundred or two thousand souls you may find, if you 
search for it, enough comedy and tragedy to write a shelf-full of 
novels ; only, if you set it down, the public would call it imaginary, if 
I may judge by what pass in the present day for descriptions of real 
life. But I write for my own pleasure and nothing beside, and it 
is very unlikely that anything from my pen—now that I am done 
with making out Christmas bills—will ever be looked at twice by 
anybody, or once for the matter of that. Perhaps I should not go 
quite so far, for one person does take an interest in my recollections— 
the Squire’s brother I mean, who reads them over and touches them 
up here and there, and sometimes rewrites a paragraph or two which 
he thinks might be better expressed; though he often says, “ Book, 
your plain homespun English beats my classical style when a story 
has to be told.” And to be sure I was always known to be a man 
who could call a spade a spade and a nail a nail if there was a needs 
be. However, I like to have my writings read by a university man, 
and, let him alter little or much, I am pleased and thankful. 

“Your last story brought tears into my eyes, Book,” he said to 
me some time since. 

“About Mary Cray ?” I asked. 

“The same,” said he. 

“Many a tear came into my eyes,’ I replied, “when the matter 
was going on from day to day.” 

“ Life is the most pathetic storyteller of all,” said he. 

“Or the drollest, sir,’ I replied. ‘ When I came to remember 
fairly all that happened before her marriage and after, I was laughing 
one minute and ready to cry the next.” 

I knew Mary Cray from a baby. Her mother was a gentle being, 
small, with a low voice and a still manner, as if she feared every hour 
what would happen the next; and well she might, for her husband 
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bullied and sneered her into her grave. He was a quiet-looking man 
enough, but the look was the end of it. His feelings were made 
of flint and his will of steel. He lived and died without doing a 
kindness to any son of Adam, and the only time he ever gave in to 
anybody was on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage: how he 
came to change his mind then I know, but nobody else. He owned 
a row of small houses in the village which yielded a weekly rental 
of four pounds or four pounds ten, and these rents he would collect 
himself, creeping along the terrace, book in hand, like a lamb, and more 
dreaded in every house than if he had been a wolf. Not that he 
ever blustered or talked loud, much less swore: he had been brought 
up in a usurer’s office, and had been seasoned to the excuses and 
entreaties of wretched people by this time, so that they were like 
popguns fired at a man in armour; he would not waste temper over 
them. But if any unfortunate woman was behind with her rent he 
would fix his two cold, hard, no-coloured eyes on her in a way that 
tied up the fastest tongue in an instant. 

“Excuses are not money,” he would say. “I come for money. 
Either pay next week or—by the way, Mrs. Grimes, you have fur- 
nished your small house neatly, but I assure you in a sale it fetches 
very little, especially when there is an execution in the house.” 

And many a houseful he has turned out in the street, lazy and 
idle lots sometimes, but just as often industrious people that would 
have paid him every shilling if he had given them time. He was 
hated by every one, and I believe he knew it and hugged himself over 
it. I see him now stealing along as tidy as a new pin, and looking 
quite good and respectable, until you searched into his face and then 
you saw a little devil of a smile on his lip, and trust me that smile 
has made hearts sink. 

He did not poison his wife nor cut her throat, but many a man has 
dangled at a rope-end that was less a wife-murderer than he, doing 
through drink and fury what he did out of cool unintermitting 
malice. He drew her blood drop by drop, and stood over her grave 
at last as calmly as if he had been burying a cat; but he put on deep 
mourning for her, which he never took off, thinking, I suppose, that 
the black suit became him, and it certainly made his villainy more of 
& surprise when you came to know him. He was left with one 
daughter, Mary, who resembled neither her father nor her mother; 
for she was tall and handsome, her face full of spirit, with a hint of 
temper about the mouth, and her carriage wonderfully graceful. 
Many a morning while she was still a child I have watched her 
bounding past my window like a young roe, and her legs and arms 
had a free grace of motion that caught your eye in an instant—not 
like high-born miss with her dancing-master elegance, but well 
shaped, supple, and vigorous, much as wild Indian princesses used to 
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be described a couple of hundred years ago, when people thought 
there were such things as “noble savages.” Indeed Mary often 
recalled to my mind a story I read long ago, I don’t remember where, 
about a native American girl named Yarico; and I used to say to 
myself that Mary Cray would look beautiful in a West Indian forest, 
amidst trees and singing-birds and falling waters. However, she 
looked quite beautiful enough, dancing along our village pavement 
with the brook at her side, keeping step with her and laughing and 
shining in the sun, like her face and clear bright eyes. 

How that little stone image Peter Cray and his meek bloodless 
wife were the parents of this handsome lass of five feet seven those 
people may understand who understand everything ; to me it is a 
mystery. The mountain bringing forth the mouse is odd enough, 
but what about the mouse bringing forth the mountain? or an 
undersized, ugly, heartless father having a tall daughter, straight and 
springy as a young tree, and full of human nature? His eyes were 
always set straight before him like a pair of gimlets, and hers would 
glance from your face to the sky, and from the sky to the street or 
the field, catching new brightness each time. He was a coward born, 
and she—well, let me tell you what I saw with my own eyes. From 
time to time Hampton used to be infested with excursionists from 
Bristol: infested, I say, because somehow we never were much visited 
by the better sort; roughs fell to our lot. One afternoon three of 
these were loitering down our street, jeering every quiet passer-by, 
and following every young woman with a coarse jest. Bristol roughs 
are, like those of every other town, stunted, with dirty white faces, 
big mouths, high cheekbones, small eyes, dark hair clipped close, 
finishing off in a greasy curl over each ear; and these were three as 
perfect specimens as Bristol could send out. Mary Cray met the 
party just opposite my shop, and one of the fellows, being tipsy, caught 
her round the waist as she passed, and offered to kiss her. She 
swung out of his arms by a lithe movement, and, when he advanced 
upon her again giving a horse-laugh, she met him full in the face 
with her open hand, and the smack was so hearty that it sent him 
rolling in the dust. He leaped up with a curse, and would have tried 
to strike her—being a woman-beater like all his class—only that I 
ran out that moment and stood between them. I had my large pestle 
in my hand, and I was fifteen years younger than I am to-day. 

“Young man,” I said, “ take what you got and be thankful it’s no 
worse. There’s a horse pond at the end of the village, and other 


brutes besides horses find their way there. Walk, for, if you don’t, you: 


shall run very soon.” 

He saw what I meant, and skulked back to his comrades, who were 
already jeering at him, and Mary went on triumphant. Did she not 
look like a girl that would cut her way through the world ? 
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Peter had an old crony, named Jonathan Furze, a retired iron- 
monger of considerable substance. Furze was a small thin man of a 
rusty complexion (as if the business had got into his system), and his 
voice sounded like the grating of an iron door on its hinges; and 
indeed his likeness to his trade did not end here, for I never saw him 
but I thought that if a file could come to be a living creature it would 
turn out something very like Jonathan Furze. He too had a smile 
of his own, such as you might imagine a man producing who was 
drinking black draught and trying to make you believe he enjoyed it. 
When I tell you that he was a widower, aged fifty-six, without 
children, and that he looked at both sides of every halfpenny he spent, 
you have the man before your mind’s eye. 

During the year after Mrs. Cray’s death—Mary being then tw 
and twenty—Peter and Jonathan became the greatest chums possible, 
and whenever I saw the pair going up the village, laying their heads 
together, I felt as sure that mischief must come of their friendship as 
that one and one make two. Very soon I learned what the mischief was, 

First, however, let me tell you that about this time I began to 
suspect that Mary had a secret. There was an usher in one of the 
city schools, named Garstang, who, as I noticed, began to walk of an 
evening through the village, and whenever he appeared she was to be 
seen soon after. Sometimes they would exchange nods, and some- 
times stop and talk together for a few minutes, but they managed 
matters so cleverly that not one of our gossips suspected them, though 
we have a staff of four and twenty at least, who are so far ahead of 
ordinary detectives that not only do they leave no committed crime 
undiscovered, but they discover an immense number of crimes that 
have never been committed at all. This man Garstang I could not 
bring myself to like. He was tall, good-looking, with shiny black 
hair and fine teeth, which he displayed on all occasions, but he had a 
curious upper lip, too large for the rest of the mouth, which had a 
trick of lapping over when he spoke that was not pleasant to see. The 
first moment I saw him I said to myself, “ You are a liar, and not 
even a good kind of that ;” and I felt sorry to think that Mary Cray 
should let her blue honest eyes beam so brightly into his. “ How- 
ever,’ I reasoned, “we must not judge a man for the cut of his 
mouth ; he did not make it.” Then I would argue with myself, 
“ Well, but could an upright man have such a face? or, if not, is a 
man a knave of necessity because he has a particular cast of counte- 
nance?” until finding these questions too deep for me I determined to 
think well of Garstang until I had facts to the contrary. I even 
tried to believe he might make Mary a good husband some day, but 
found ithard work. “Is it not something in a man’s favour when a 
virtuous girl falls in love with him?” I asked myself. But, when I 
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came to think over the love-affairs I have known in my small way, I 
saw there was not much to be made out of that argument, so I 
left my own question unanswered. This I often do, because I can’t 
help it, not being educated. 

When I tell you that Peter Cray considered me an intimate friend, 
and that his daughter had been my pet—and playmate I might say for 
many a romp we had together—since she could stand, you will per- 
ceive how I came to be so familiar with certain parts of this story 
which did not take place in my presence. 

One morning as Mary was attending to her goldfinches—she had 
six, which she kept in one cage, and each was as tame as a kitten, and 
would perch on her finger quite contented while she waved it gently 
through the air, singing or laughing to it all the time—who should 
come into the parlour but her father, and behind him Jonathan Furze 
slinking into the room edgeways, and gathering the skirts of his coat 
together as if there was fresh paint about. 

“Sit down, Jonathan,” said old Cray, and the visitor let himself 
down upon the corner of a chair and looked the image of uneasiness. 

“ Mary,” continued the father in his soft voice, “have you done 
with your birds ?” 

“Quite, father,” she replied. 

“Do you sit down too then. Sit near Mr. Furze,” he added. 

The instant he said that she saw what was coming, and she gave 
old Furze a look that nearly made him tumble off his seat. She 
obeyed her father, however, without speaking. 

“Now, Jonathan,” continued old Cray with the most placid air 
possible, “ you can begin any time.” 

“ Miss Mary,” said the old sneak, trying to smile, “are you very well 
this morning? You look very well.” 

“Do I?” said Mary, folding her arms and biting her lips. “Thank 
you, Mr. Furze.” 

“You make this such a bea-utiful home,” he went on, looking round 
the room. “Such a bea-utiful home.” 

“Do I?” she said again. ‘Thank you, Mr. Furze.” 

Perhaps old Cray saw that matters would not be bettered by any 
roundabout talking. He interposed here. 

“ Jonathan,” said he, “ you will never get it said.” 

“ You don’t give one time, Peter,” remonstrated the other. 

“Never mind,” replied Cray. He then turned to his daughter 
quietly. “Mr. Furze has asked me if you will marry him, and I 
have said that you will.” 

Mary’s face changed from white to pink and from pink to white, 
and her heart beat fast with anger and fear: she was a spirited girl, 
but she knew what a quarrel with her father meant. For a minute 
she made no reply. 
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“The wedding is fixed for this day four weeks,” said her father, 
still speaking softly, as his habit was in his most unrelenting 
moods. 

This speech roused Mary. 

“You old ugly fright!” she cried, leaping from her chair and 
looking so fiercely at Furze that he fancied she would strike him, and 
lifted one of his rusty lath-like arms to ward off the blow. “You 
creeping horror! Marry you—I’ll be buried alive first !” 

Old Cray allowed a brief pause to ensue, and then spoke again in 
just the same composed tone. 

“To-day is Thursday, Jonathan, the seventeenth of July. Seven 
to seventeen is twenty-four, and seven is thirty-one. Seven is seven, 
and seven fourteen. August fourteen will be the wedding-day.” 

The conversation went on; Mary storming, her father sneering 
(but signifying at the same time that he must and would be obeyed), 
and Jonathan Furze playing the sneak to both ; but when they parted 
matters stood pretty much as when they met. Shortly after dinner 
Mary came to see me, and told me the whole story, for I was almost 
the only friend she had in the world. She stood beside me, just as 
‘ she used to do when she was only the height of my stick, and laying 
her soft cheek against my shoulder, she said: - 

“You are the only one to advise me—to help me. What can you 
do for me?” 

I saw a tear running down my waistcoat, but whether it came from 
her eyes or from mine I could not tell. 


“T have tried to please father all my life,” she went on, “and I 


have never disobeyed him in any matter of consequence. But a man 
that I don’t love—a man I hate” (I wish you could have seen the 
wicked look in those blue eyes of hers when she said this; it was like 
a flash of forked lightning in a summer sky) “I: never will marry. 
I told father so. And then he spoke so cruelly—so wickedly !” 

“Hush, my dear, hush!” said I. “You must not talk in that 
way. ‘Honour thy father and thy mother,’ said the Lord that made 
us all.” 

She spoke as if she had not heard me: 

“ «Tf you don’t marry Jonathan Furze,’ said father to me, ‘ out of 
my door you shall go, and if you die in the street I sha’n’t pay for the 
hole you are buried in, you child of a worthless mother !’” 

“The old skinflint,” I cried. ‘Never mind, Mary, he is the child 
of a worthless father, for he is the child of the devil.” In my anger 
I quite forgot the Fifth Commandment. 

After this Mary began to tell meabout Garstang. In one direction 
things had gone farther than I suspected, for the young man had 
asked her to marry him; but in another the affair was less advanced, 


Mary still questioning herself whether she loved him or not. J had 
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great influence over her, and could, I believe, have persuaded her either 
to throw up the connection altogether or at least to wait a long time 
before she said anything decisive, had it not been for her father’s 
sudden demand that she should marry Furze. But in the first blaze 
of her indignation she openly announced her intention of marrying 
Garstang, and upon old Cray replying in his cool cynical style that 
she would think better of it, her anger rose to a dangerous pitch. In 
a word, notwithstanding my begging her to take time to think it over, 
she walked straight from my shop into the city, where she saw her 
lover; and the result of the interview was that they arranged an 
immediate marriage. 

I own that I felt rebuked when she told me that Garstang declared 
himself ready to marry her penniless as she was, and an outcast from 
her father’s favour. ‘The young fellow loves her honestly,” said I 
to myself, “and no bad man ever loved a woman honestly yet.” But 
even while I said this his smile—with that ungainly upper lip 
crumpled out as usual—rose before me, and somehow the evil smile 
seemed more of a reality than the generous deed. 

Next Sunday, to the surprise of a great many, the banns of marriage 


between Andrew Garstang, bachelor, and Mary Cray, spinster, were ~ 


called in church. Old Cray had not the least notion of what was 
coming and he took it like a picture: I sat close to him and he did 
not move an eyelash, though several scores of face turned on him, for 
people naturally looked at him in his daughter’s absence. He was 
quite sleek in his manner as he walked home, and his curious trotting 
gait had a cosier air than usual; and even when he reached his house 
and found Mary in the dining-room, he made no remark about what 
had just occurred, but sat down to dinner cheerfully. 

A whole fortnight passed, the banns were called a second time, and 
still not a word on the subject of marriage passed between father and 
daughter. I don’t doubt that in his crafty way he foresaw that this 
fixed silence would embarrass and alarm Mary, and reduce her to 
obedience more certainly than open warfare, and if not altogether right 
in this expectation he was not altogether wrong. She grew exces- 
sively uneasy as day after day went by and still nothing was said. 
At last, however, old Cray imprudently threw up his policy of silence. 
He did not indeed speak to his daughter, but he said within her hear- 
ing to the servant that after next week, when Mary had married Mr. 
Furze, he would see about having the house painted. Mary said 
nothing to him, but as soon as she could manage it she flew down to 
my shop, where, half in a fury and half in tears, she told me what had 
just happened, and declared that she would marry Garstang on Monday 
morning, come what might. 

I tried to quiet her, and when she was grown calmer I begged her 
to speak to her father without delay, and be reconciled to him if 
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possible. She argued that he had no right to attempt to force her to 
marry Jonathan Furze, and this I admitted, trying at the same time 
to convince her that it was undutiful on her part to marry Garstang 
against her father’s twishes. We had a long talk, but she left me 
quite softened, promising to go straight home and ask his forgiveness 
for her wilful behaviour, offering at the same time to obey him 
implicitly if he would only release her from the hateful old ex- 
ironmonger. 

She found old Cray at his accounts. Kneeling down beside him, 
she put her arm round his neck and asked him to kiss her. He 
looked up. 

“What is this for ?” he inquired. 

“T have done wrong, father,” she said. “I have been headstrong 
and very wicked. Will you forgive me?” 

“ Forgive what ?” 

“My disobedience—oh, father, I am really sorry.” 

“ How have you disobeyed me ?” 

“‘By—by having my banns published.” 

“T never forbid you to do that.” 

He put her arm from round his neck and went on with his figures 
as before: she might have been a thousand miles away. 

Proud fiery people like Mary find it a great effort to ask 
forgiveness, and if they are repulsed soon lose self-control. However, 
she made a violent effort to restrain her feelings, which were already 
raging anew. 

“Let me live on with you, father, and take care of you,” she said, 
looking up in his face. “I don’t want to marry anybody; do let 
me stay with you.” 

He turned over some papers before him and took up a large 
envelope, out of which he drew a folded document. 

“You see that,” he said. “I got it yesterday. It is your marriage 
licence—made out in the names of Jonathan Furze and Mary Cray. 
I have fixed the hour of half-past ten on Thursday for the ceremony, 
and I saw the Rector this morning and told him that your having 
banns called with that fellow was only a piece of girlish wilfulness.” 

Mary blazed up in an instant. Her hand had been resting on his 
desk, and with one passionate motion she threw down the table, 
sending the papers skimming over the floor, while the ink spouted 
a great black stream across the carpet, and the account-books 
tumbled hither and thither. Old Cray leaped up in a commencing 
fury, but something in his daughter’s face drove his anger back. She 
stood erect. She stamped her feet. Her eyes shot fire. 

“Was my mother not enough?” she cried in tones of fearful 
excitement. “Must you kill a daughter too? I will be your 
daughter no more. Your slaye-driving is over. God forgive me if J 
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am doing wrong, but this moment I leave your house, and I will never 
set foot in it again, never—never—never !” 

He tried one of his cold smiles, but their power to freeze was gone, 
and, before he could stop her, she rushed from the room and without 
bonnet or shawl flew out of the door and down thestreet, leaving her 
father quite confounded by her violence. He had held himself in 
readiness for a scene, but this outburst— especially in its bold sequel 
of departure from the house—defeated all his calculations. 

That afternoon he walked into my shop smooth and trim, but with 
@ Vicious look that was extraordinary even for him. 

“John Book,” he said, “you are a worthy man, putting my 
daughter up to rebellion !” 

“Peter Cray,” I replied, “keep your wicked faces for those that 
heed them. Iam not your tenant nor in your debt, and you won’t 
frighten me. A worthy man,am 1? Shall I tell you your name? 
You are a hard-hearted hypocritical scoundrel, and the day is not far 
distant when you will be a tasty bone for the devil to pick. Man— 
man,” I said, sorry for my profanity, “ have you proved beyond all 
doubt that there is no God above us that you can venture to be such 
a villain ?” 

There I hit him. I have not told you yet that, in spite of his hard 
unyielding character, he was the most superstitious man I ever knew. 
His mother was a pious woman in her time, and her teaching and 
example left on him only one print of religion—fear of futwe 
punishment. I have known him put off sending an execution into 
the house of a poor tenant because a thunderstorm came on; and 
whenever he was at all unwell—whick often happened—he became 
quite a reformed character, as my chronicle will presently show. To 
cheat, shufile, lie, snd grind the face of the poor as long as he could, 
and finish off by repenting just in time to save his soul, was, I 
seriously believe, his plan of life: he had a more than mortal fear of 
dying as he lived. 

The English cholera was prowling about the/neighbourhood at this 
time, and Peter was in a lively state of fear, being a nervous man, 
about his health. When I made the reply just mentioned he grew 
a little pale and dropped the subject. 

“ Doctor,” said he quite mildly, “my mastiff ig not well. Please 
to send him some of the medicine you prescribed for him once before. 
And, Doctor, I don’t feel very well myself—this business with Mary 
has worried me—and with the cholera in the parish 4 

“ Just so,” I cried, glad of the chance of frightening him. “If it 
was to whip you off in your sins where would you ke? And a frail 
man like you would be gone in twenty-four hours.” 

He turned paler than before, and, having asked {more yarticularly 
for some medicine for himself, hurried out of the shop. 
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Ever sinca I entered the profession, I must tell you, I have had 
great faith in one remedy—gamboge. It has gone out of fashion 
because of its powerful properties, but what I have seen that 
medicine do you would not believe ; and to those who have the reso- 
lution to bear it no medicine in the pharmacopoeia is more pulling 
down and building up: rhubarb, senna, and blue pill being nowhere 
beside it. I tried it on several of my customers with fine results as 
far as disease went, but they grumbled so that I had to abandon it in 
practice. LBeing sure of my ground, however, I determined to use it 
on animals whenever I had the chance, and by this time, half the 
dogs in the parish had been treated with my gamboge pills. So I 
made up two of these for the dog, and two of plain rhubarb for the 
master, and went in to my dinner telling my boy to fasten tke labels 
on the boxes. 

He was an odd boy. Undersized, nearly as bread as long, with 
two wide black eyes, a round flat face, and a nose so level that unless 
you looked hard at him you would have said he had none at all. He 
was wild in his manners too, but his smile was cheerful and pleasant, 
so that the customers liked him, some of them saying that he was a 
rough diamond, which he may have been, only there was a great deal 
of rough and very little diamond. Besides he was so fond of 
whistling that I saw from the first he would not do for the medical 
profession, and when learning a new tune he would be quite absent- 
minded for the whole of the day. ‘ Cheer, boys, Cheer’ had just come 
out at this time, and he was hard at work upon it, and while I was 
eating my dinner he whistled it over at least three hundred times, 
always breaking down at the last line. I suppose his anxiety on this 
matter caused him to forget his business. 

Be that as it may, about five o’clock next morning there came a 
knock to my door that brought me out of bed in a trice. Old Cray’s 
servant-maid was standing outside panting, and she told me in gasps 
that her master had got the cholera and wasdying. Why the thought 
should have struck me I cannot say, but the words were not out of her 
mouth before I said to myself, “ That young rascal has put the labels 
on the wrong boxes;” and when I got to the house I soon found that 
this was so, but you may be sure I kept the discovery to myself, as 
likely to damage the lad’s prospects, and my own too, perhaps. 

As I went up the stairs I could hear Cray groaning and praying 
like a man in extreme pain and fear. The language he used I do 
not repeat: it was too sacred to be brought into any page like mine, 
and it is enough to say that he kept pouring out between his groanings 
the most solemn portions of the Prayer-book. When I went into 
the room he rolled first his eyes and then his body round in my 
direction. 

* Doctor,” he said, “I am a dying man.” 
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With the two pill boxes that explained the matter safe in my 
pocket I was not much alarmed, but I resolved to punish the little 
writhing wretch. 

“You seem very ill,” said I. 

“Ts there any hope of me ?” he asked, clutching my hand. 

“ We shall know by ten o’clock,” I replied. 

“Ten o'clock!” he cried in a half shriek. ‘And may I be gone 
by that time? Oh, it’s hard on me when I was only thinking of 
doing it !” 

** Of doing what?” I asked. 

“Of making Mary marry Jonathan. I hadn’t done it: I might 
have changed my mind, and to be dropped on in this way when, as I 
say, I was only thinking the matter over it’s too hard !” 

Can it ever be right in one man to look at another and feel more 
disgust and dislike than he feels for a toad ora rat? I daresay not, 
and my feelings at that moment must have been a good bit out of 
the right way; but in all my experience of vice and crime I never 
knew what it was to be sickened by a fellow-creature before. How- 
ever, a thought struck me. 

“Perhaps if you repent of your sin it may be well with you yet,’ 
I said, thinking I saw a way of getting Mary out of a fix. 

“T have repented,” he called out. ‘ Listen to me, John: I have 
promised fifty times during this last hour that if I am spared I will be 
a better man, and Mary shall be free to marry whom she pleases.” 

He repeated this over and over again until I believed him to be 
sincere for once, and, hoping that by a lucky accident Mary had been 
saved from disobedience and perhaps from misery, I resolved to put 
him out of his pain, so I gave him a strong composing draught, and in 
less than an hour he had fallen asleep. 

By this time it was nearly eight o’clock on Sunday morning. I had 
my breakfast and went to church as usual, returning to dinner at 
one. After dinner I took a nap, and about three strolled up to see if 
the patient was awake: he opened his eyes about an hour before, I 
was told, and having just taken a little broth was now feeling pretty 
comfortable. 

Comfortable was the word, for I found him sitting up in bed, and 
he gave me a look as I walked into the room that was a sign of 
mischief. 

“ How are you now, Peter ?” I said. 

“Better, John, thank you: well, I may say,” he replied briskly. 
“It was a sharp turn and soon over.” 

“You thought it sharp at five o’clock this morning,” I remarked. 

“T did,” he answered. Then he bent over towards me and added 
in a whisper, “I was quite off my head then, you know—had not the 
least idea what I was talking about.” 

“Do you remember anything of it ?” I inquired. 
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“ A little—here and here,” replied the old villain. “I talked some 
nonsense about Mary and Jonathan, but what it amounted to I can’t 
exactly say.” 

“Shall I tell you, Peter ?” asked I. 

“There is not the least occasion, not the least,” he said sharply." 

“Tt may interest you,” I answered. “You confessed that you 
were a scoundrel, and afraid to meet your God, and that if He only 
spared you, you would be a better man, and would not try to force 
your daughter to marry another old sinner like yourself.” 

“Did I, John—did I?” he cried out viciously. ‘I was not my- 
selfthen ; Iamnow. Mary shall marry Jonathan Furze on Thursday 
morning, so help me—’ 

“Stop!” Teried, “don’t take that name into your lips.” 

He looked very savage at me, and I at him. Indeed I was just 
opening my mouth to give him a bit of my mind that would have 
blistered him, tough as he was, when prudence plucked me by the 
elbow. I thought of something better. 

“Peter,” I said, as if excusing myself, “this is no affair of mine. 
Tt is your health I look after, and I must tell you honestly that you 
are likely to have another attack.” 

“No fear of that!” he called out as bold as brass. “ You won't 
frighten me.” 

“You are right not to be nervous,” said I in a friendly way. 
“Still the danger is not over; you must have some more medicine 
to-night.” 

“That last dose of yours was fine, doctor—fine!” said he, meaning 
the sleeping draught. 

I left him, and as I went downstairs asked Hannah the servant 
how the mastiff was going on, and, upon hearing the report, prescribed 
two more pills to be taken that evening. 

What follows requires delicate telling, my conduct not having been 
strictly professional. I returned home and prepared a couple of 
rhubarb and a couple of gamboge pills as before, and these I handed 
over to my boy (who attended at the shop for two hours on Sunday 
afternoons) to put in boxes, for I made it a rule to let him have a 
finger in the higher parts of the business as an encouragement. 
When I had done my own tea, I sent him to his, and in his absence 
I looked into the pill boxes, there having been a mistake the evening 
before. However, the gamboge was properly addressed for the dog, 
and the mild rhubarb dose for Peter himself, so that if any mistake 
occurred this time it must have been when I was dropping the pills 
back into the boxes. My boy had blunders enough to answer for, and 
as his employer I feel bound to say that in this instance he stands 
before the world clear of blame. Immediately after the medicine was 
sent out, the boy delivering it on his way home. 
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I carried my boots up to my bedroom that night, which was lucky, 
for, if you will believe it, sharp at half-past four I was knocked up. 
It was Cray’s servant again, with a message from her master, that he 
was “just passing away, and would like to see me before all was 
over!” I hope the young woman did not overhear me laughing as I 
went upstairs to finish my dressing. 

To my surprise I found Mary at her father’s bedside. He had sent 
for her in his pain and terror, and implored her forgiveness, giving 
her leave there and then to marry after her own heart. When 
I walked into the room he turned upon me with the wildest of 
looks. 

“ Doctor,” he groaned, “ you were right: I am going this time.” 

“ You look bad enough, Peter,” said I. 

“ You think so?” he screamed out at this. “ Yow think I look 
bad? And it’s a rapid complaint the cholera ?” 

“From twelve to forty-eight hours,” said I, shaking inside with 
laughter. ‘Let me see, you were taken ill about this time last 
night ?” 

“Mind,” he called out, not listening to the last words—“ mind, I 
repented before this last attack came fairly on. I call you all to 
witness that. And I have told Mary she may marry that young man 
Garstang to-day if she pleases. I can dono more. Why am I tobe 
cut off when I can do no more ?” 

He tossed about in his bed, groaning, praying, and protesting that 
his repentance was sincere, for an hour or more, until by the help of 
some hot brandy and water, followed by a composing draught of extra 
strength, he fell asleep. In the meantime he had declared several 
times that Mary might marry Garstang whenever she pleased, and by 
my advice the ceremony was performed that very morning at nine 
o'clock, the time which had been previously arranged by the lovers. 
Peter slept until eleven, and I took care to be at his bedside when he 
woke up. He felt better again, and actually began the same game as 
the day before, vowing that Mary should marry Furze and no man 
beside ; and when I told him that at his own request she had married 
the usher two hours ago, his rage and astonishment were unbounded ; 
he screamed in his bed with fury, and foamed at the mouth, pouring 
out abuse of Garstang, his daughter, Furze, the Rector, and at last 
myself. Mary should never darken his door, he said, nor touch a 
sixpence of his money. 

How it came about I never could quite understand, but somehow 
Garstang—who was a clever fellow, and as smooth as he was clever 
—managed to wind himself into Cray’s good graces, and before a 
month Mr. and Mrs. Garstang were living with the old man. The 
proverb bids us set a thief to catch a thief: that young villain must 
have outwitted the old one in some wonderful way, for no common 
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trap could have caught such a practised schemer; but what the trap 
was, or how a penniless adventurer baited it is more than I can guess. 
The upshot was that in a few weeks’ time Cray might be seen any 
evening walking in the village leaning on Garstang’s arm, and both 
as familiar as father and sou. Ought not Mary to have looked bright 
and happy? One would have expected it; but her appearance was 
rather that of a young woman trying to makebelieve she felt satisfied 
and not succeeding very well. 

So matters went on until New Year's Eve. For more reasons than 
one that night will never be forgotten in Hampton. It was bitterly cold, 
and towards sunset snow began to come down, first a feather or two 
here and there floating in the still grey air, as if in two minds whether 
to fall or not, but soon great flakes ‘like half-crowns; driven up the 
street in showers that made heavy drifts against the house sides. It 
was the kind of night when comfort is comfort, and as I sat down to 
my little supper, with a blazing fire on the hearth, and a jug of 
boiling water hard by my bottle*of Scotch whisky, I listened to the 
snow pelting against my window, and wondered whether the Queen 
had a happy life or not. Little I thought sitting in my easy chair, 
half awake and half asleep, what a figure was stretching out its hands 
towards me through that dark driving storm at a distance of only 
three fields from the back of my house. But I went to bed and slept 
quietly, though all that snowy night the hands were held out my way. 
There are other horrors besides bad dreams when we are sleeping warm 
and snug. 

Before breakfast next morning a messenger came to my house to 
know if Mr. Cray had been with me the evening before. He had not, 
of course ; and I was just asking why such an inquiry should be made 
when a labourer, named Cridland, who was at that time repairing the 
wall of my little garden, rushed into the shop with a face as white as 
the snow in the street. 

“Come, for God’s sake, sir, quick—come quick !” he cried. “ Ihave 
found Mr. Cray out in the snow. He won't speak. He is dead.” 

The man seemed too excited to” give any particulars, and without 
another word we set off together, he leading the way, and the messenger 
who had just arrived from Cray’s house following behind. Cridland 
struck into a footway that ran across the fields—that is, he struck 
into the snow in the direction of the_path, which was itself covered to 
the depth of twelve inches. We struggled through three fields, and 
turning suddenly round the end of a hedge we came upon a gate; and 
I nearly fell to the ground at the sight that broke upon me. 

Old Cray—his dead body rather—was fixed upon the gate in an 
almost indescribable attitude: half sitting, but falling forward, as if 
when getting down he had been caught from behind, which turned out 
to be the case. One foot was curiously twisted into the bars of the 
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gate, and a strong leather strap, which bound a satchel round his 
body, had noosed itself upon one of the iron spikes that topped the 
upmost bar, and by this strap he was so held that he could not free 
himself. It was plain that in trying to get over the gate he missed 
his footing and fell outward; tne strap looped over the spike at the 
same instant ; and so he was bound to the gate, falling, yet not fallen, 
but as firmly secured by that little accident as if a hundred men had 
tied him. One hand had caught a spray of the hedge and the frozen 
fingers still clutched it, while the other hand was clasped over this, 
and thus both were stretched out in the air, as if he had died while 
imploring help or mercy. 

I hope this description is clear, though I feel doubtful about it; it 
is not easy to put into words a matter which is simple_enough to theeye. 
I forgot to say that the face was bent down so that you could not see 
it without stooping. I bent to look at it. God grant that I may never 
again see anything so frightful. Many a night after I woke up ina 
fit of horror, and could see that leaden face close to mine, just as it 
then appeared, with the agony frozen into every feature. 

People were startled when the news went round the village, but 
scarcely one said anything about sorrow. At his funeral the church- 
yard was crowded with spectators. If he had been a man who had lived 
in the village for a lifetime being and doing good, how many would 
have come to see him buried that bitter winter day, I wonder? Not 
one for every twenty that jostled each other about to catch a sight of 
the coffin—as if the black cloth would be changed because that awful 
face lay so close underneath. But anything for a sensation in 
Hampton. In that respect we resemble the metropolis. 

There was a good deal beside sorrow in Mary’s face after her father’s 
death. That after the shock was over she could have mourned greatly 
for him, I could not have believed, only I sometimes notice that 
women seem to grieve more over crippled children, husbands that 
cannot work, or even use them badly, than over ordinary losses ; they 
seem to grieve, I say; for what a woman really feels at any time I 
never can tell. But Mary looked not only saddened, but timorous 
and fearful too, as if trouble was in the air, which was the case sure 
enough. 

Within three months of the funeral a whisper went round the 
village that Garstang was often seen in company with a strange 
woman, the two walking together, not in Hampton, but in the city 
adjoining. For a time I scarcely listened to the story, having my 
own business to mind, until one day I met the pair, he looking quite 
unconcerned, and she flaunting at his side, a big-boned over-dressed 
woman with high cheekbones and a complexion and hair that might 
have been her own but were in all probability not. He said “ How 
d’ye do?” quite unconcerned, and she gave me a bold stare like one 
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who was used to give and take in that way. This encounter set me 
thinking, and I had not thought the affair out when, as I was walking 
home, I met Mary hurrying into town. 

“ Have you seen my husband ?” she asked, quite out of breath. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Had he—had he a friend with him ?” she asked nervously. 

“A woman with a high complexion and yellow hair ?’ I asked. 

“That is the person. Thank you. So I thought.” 

And she hurried on. But her attempt to seem unconcerned was 
more pitiful than if she had burst out crying on the spot ; and from 
that time I never asked myself the reason of the odd startled look 
now habitual with her, which might have led even a stranger to 
suspect that there was a secret in her life which she feared might 
leap into view any moment and disgrace her publicly. 

The next act in the play was when Mary stepped into my shop 
one evening and told me that her husband with her full consent had 
sold off all their property, even to the house furniture, and that they 
were going to New York, he having secured a fine opening for business 
there. This was about two months after the birth of a little baby- 
girl, and Mary seemed delighted at the prospect of commencing family 
life on the other side of the Atlantic. I felt inclined to be angry 
with her for being so ready and willing to break with the old village, 
but I thought that she had recovered her husband’s affections and was 
now pleased that he should go out of the reach of temptation. ‘Oh, 
ho! Madame Yellow-hair,” thinks I, “the honest woman has beaten 
you this time, and you will have to whitewash and redwash for some- 
body else!” Aloud I said: 

“Mary, I sha’n’t ever forget you: never forget old Uncle Book,” 
for so she called me from a child. 

She threw her arms round my neck and kissed me, and her sweet 
eyelashes were wet when they touched my cheek. 

Little I imagined how near was the end of her story, or how sad 
it was to be. Just one week after that, as I was trying to convince 
my boy that his habit of whistling and neglecting his business would 
bring him to the gallows, a small girl came into the shop and thrust 
@ scrap of paper into my hand. Thinking it was only an order to 
give her a pennyworth of turpentine or some such matter, I did not 
open it until I had done with the boy, who always took his scoldings 
so cheerfully that with half an eye you could see there was no hope 
of him. At last I looked at the paper: it contained only one line, 
written in pencil: “ Come and see me at once for God’s sake. M. G.” 

I put on my hat and hurried down the street, fearing I knew not 
what, but something dreadful. And I feared more when I saw Mary 
sitting in the parlour, her elbow rested on the table and her face half 
covered with her hand, yet not so as to hide her eyes, which were 
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fixed like stones and full of stupor. She scarcely moved when she 
saw me—her eyes did not move at all—only with her hand she pushed 
towards me a letter that lay on the table. I took it up. 

“Dear Wire,” it began—the writing was large, handsome, and 
clear as print—“ I think it better to start for America by myself and 
make my way a little before I ask you to take such a journey. I 
shall be quite a year getting fairly started, but you will hear from me 
before long. In the meantime I send you twenty pounds to help you 
on, and remain your affectionate husband, WaLTER JoHN GaRrsTANG.” 

I held the letter looking at it for five minutesor more, not knowing 
what to say ; and Mary sat still, looking steadfastly at nothing, asif the 
consciousness of misfortune were by its own weight sinking into un- 
consciousness of everything. 

“Has he got all the money ?” I asked at last. 

“Yes,” she replied. Ifa stone statue spake it would be in such a 
voice. 

“ And is everything sold ? even the furniture of this house ?” 

“ Everything.” 

I said no more. She slowly raised her head until her eyes met 
mine, and then, as if her frame had been in an instant charged with 
lightning, she leaped up, her hands clenched, her whole face chang- 
ing into an expression of passion so fearful that it reminded me of the 
melting iron I have seen pouring out of the furnace in a foundry, 
liquid like water, but white hot and making the air burn as it runs. 

“She went with him!” she cried in a piercing voice. “That vile 
woman ! and he is as vile as she, for all the time he courted me he 
was keeping up with her. Oh, will something fall and strike her 
dead—dead, while she is laughing—and him—and me—and me— 
and me!” 

Before the scream of the last word died off her lips she fell on the 
ground as dead; and never was the gentlest touch of pity more 
merciful than the stroke of that swoon which caused her to drop 
insensible on the carpet. 

She was a brave woman, just as brave as handsome, and perhaps 
her pride came to the rescue. Anyhow she pulled herself together 
wonderfully. She divided her twenty pounds into forty equal portions, 
and said she would live on ten shillings a week until all was spent, 
saving what she might make by her needle in the meantime for future 
use, One small room she hired, and there she lived with her baby, 
never setting a foot outside the door, and seeing nobody but me and 
those charitable people who brought her work to do. She knew no 
other letter would ever come from her husband, and she was right, 
but this did not grieve her: better so, she said—he was dead to her. 
She would live and work for her little child, she used to say, glancing 
tenderly into the litile cradle where all her poor broken heart was fixed. 
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But I saw her face growing thinner continually, and I knew that the 
busy fingers which seemed to find the needle heavier every day would 
soon have rest enough. 

At last she began to feel her own weakness, and one evening in 
November as I sat with her she said suddenly : 

“Uncle, I am not going to live long.” 

I had thought so much about it privately that she scarcely took me 
by surprise, but I tried to answer her cheerfully. She smiled, but 
read my mind at the same time. 

“You know it, uncle,” she went on quietly, “you know it as well 
asIdo. I have been thinking over the past a great deal lately, and 
I want to forgive everything before I go. I have been reading in the 
Testament about it.” 

‘You have a great deal to forgive, Mary,” I said. 

“And I have a great deal to be forgiven,” she answered with a 
serious look. “I have been very vain and wilful and passionate. 
But I tried last night to ask God to forgive—him, and to forgive 
—everybody that has wronged me. I think that if I die without 
any bad feelings in my heart I may leave more of a atti on little 
baby, for I can leave her nothing beside.” 

She looked into the cradle and began to cry. Even in her wasting 
health she was still one of the finest women God ever made, and 
as she bent over her sleeping child there was, notwithstanding her grief, 
a grace in her posture and a beauty in her form that reminded one of 
the old sunshine days when many a heart beat at the sight of Mary 
Cray. Alas, that such eyes should be fountains of such a sorrow ! 

She quite broke me down and I confess it. 

“ Mary,” I said, mixing my tears with hers, “ we must hope for the 
best. But if you are taken, your old Uncle Book has no children and 
he has a snug little something to leave behind him. Your baby shall 
be my care—my daughter—while I live, and at my death she will be 
left comfortable. You were just her age when I first kissed you, and 
she shall never want a father while John Book is living, nor a home 
after he is dead.” 

They call this an ungrateful world, and it may be; but if all the 
kindness I have ever done in my small way were put together, one 
look which my dear Mary gave me then—one look of gratitude and 
confidence and love—would have paid for the whole a hundred-fold. 

That is all over years ago, and her gravestone—where my second 
Mary and myself often sit together now at sunset talking of her—has 
lost its freshness. How many hearts once full of love and life a single 
churchyard holds; but none in ours that was more loaded with grief 
than hers. There is the story of Mary Cray. Of her husband I never 
heard anything further, but surely while Providence had a curse left 
he was not likely to thrive, 
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Sir Christopher Wren. 


Tue great English architect, Sir Christopher Wren, whose name is 
identified with our grand metropolitan cathedral, with the rebuilding 
of the city after the great fire of London, with many of our finest 
churches and public edifices in different parts of the country, and with 
the restoration of Westminster Abbey, was the son of Dr. Christopher 
Wren, who, in the time of Charles I., was Dean of Windsor, Registrar 
of the Order of the Garter, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the king. 
This learned divine was a man of considerable attainments, both in 
science and literature, and was in correspondence and friendly inter- 
course with most of the men of letters of his day. He had also given 
some attention to the study of that art in which his son was destined 
to achieve so much eminence, and though not professedly an architect 
—as was, indeed, the case with the younger Christopher, whose 
earlier years were devoted rather to the study of astronomy and 
anatomy than architecture—he was employed by the king to design 
a new building or wing, which in the first year of Charles’s reign it 
was proposed to add to the palace of Whitehall, for the purpose of 
enlarging the apartments of the queen. 

The family of Wren, though for some generations settled in England, 
was of Danish origin. The Dean had married the daughter and 
heiress of Robert Cox, Esquire, of Fonthill in Wiltshire, and at his 
rectory of Knoyle, in the same county, his son Christopher was born, 
on the 20th of October, 1632. Dr. Matthew Wren, the Dean’s eldest 
brother, was selected by James I. to accompany Prince Charles on his 
romantic matrimonial expedition to the Court of Spain. He after- 
wards held successively the sees of Hereford, Norwich, and Ely. But 
he was deeply imbued with the intolerant spirit of the times, and was 
zealous overmuch in the cause of his own party. The dissenters of 
his diocese complained bitterly of his fierce and persistent persecution 
of them. His harsh proceedings also roused the resentment of the 
Walloons, who, in the reign of Edward VI., when oppressive enact- 
ments had driven them from their homes, sought refuge in England, 
and established their manufactories here. 

But in 1641, soon after the impeachment of Archbishop Laud, the 
vehemence with which Bishop Wren professed his devotion to the 
royal cause was taken occasion of by the House of Commons to 
impeach him also, together with the Marquis of Winchester. More 
fortunate, however, than the Archbishop, Wren was never brought to 
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trial, though he remained a prisoner in the Tower until 1659, nearly 
eighteen years. ‘To some extent, this long confinement was voluntary, 
as Cromwell more than once offered to release him. In the ‘ Paren- 
talia’—memoirs of the Wren family, begun by the son, and continued 
and published by the great-grandson of Sir Christopher—an account 
is given of one of these offers. Cromwell, it appears, was accustomed 
to visit, quite unceremoniously, at the house of Mr. Claypole, the 
husband of his favourite daughter, Elizabeth. Christopher was a 
frequent guest of the family, Claypole being a great lover of mathe- 
matics, and therefore much interested in this promising young student. 
On one of these occasions, Cromwell, dropping in unexpectedly, sat 
down to dinner; presently, fixing his eyes on young Wren, he said, 
“Your uncle has been long confined in the Tower.” 

“He has so, sir,” replied Wren; “but he bears his affliction with 
much patience and resignation.” 

“He may come out, if he will,” said Cromwell. 

“Will you, sir, permit me to tell him so, as from your own 
mouth ?” 

“Yes, you may,” was the blunt reply. Christopher, as soon as he 
could leave his friends, set off for the Tower, and it was with no little 
joy that he informed his uncle of the particulars of his interview with 
Cromwell, and repeated the message he was authorized to bring 
from him. But the inflexible prelate heard it with great indignation. 
“Tt is not the first time,” he exclaimed, “that I have had a like inti- 
mation from that miscreant. But I will tarry the Lord’s leisure, and 
owe my deliverance to Him only.” 

This contemptuous rejection of Cromwell’s overture was, however, 
passed over unnoticed, and it is likely that the leniency shown to this 
turbulent and virulent Royalist Bishop was due to the intimacy that 
subsisted, from similarity of tastes and pursuits, between his nephew 
Christopher and the Protector’s son-in-law. Bishop Wren had four 
sons, one of whom, on the Restoration, was private secretary, first, to 
Lord Clarendon, afterwards to James, Duke of York. Two of them 
were in Parliament, and the fourth, for some services to the Crown, 
was knighted; so that the family of Wren was of some eminence in 
those times, and, as it was customary for those who were not too 
favourably disposed towards them to say, “The Wren’s nest, on the 
whole, was well-feathered.” Their politics, and their peculiarly 
studious tastes, are alluded to by Harrington in his ‘Oceana,’ where, 
referring to one of the above-named sons of the Bishop—who is said 
to have been almost, if not actually the first to turn his attention to 
the representation of subjects as shown in a microscope—he says, 
“ He was one of those virtuosi who had an excellent faculty for 
magnifying a flea and diminishing a commonwealth.” 

Christopher Wren’s childhood was passed at the rectory of Knoyle, 
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where, under his father’s superintendence, he received his early edu- 
cation. For he was then of so weakly a constitution that Dr. Wren 
—himself educated at Merchant Taylors’ and St. John’s, Oxford— 
though in favour of his entering betimes on a public school training, 
yet determined to keep the delicate boy for some years under his own 
roof. As Christopher was of a very gentle disposition, and gave such 
early indications of being studiously inclined, it is probable that his 
great talents were by this means sooner and more fully developed than 
they would have been by a contrary course. But becoming more 
robust as he grew older, he was placed, at about the age of twelve, at 
Westminster School, and under the care of his father’s friend Dr. 
Busby, whose attention to and regard for his young charge are said 
to have been quite paternal, even to the sparing of the rod—for the 
vigorous use of which the Doctor was famous—and in this case without 
spoiling the child. The general abilities and the mathematical 
attainments of the youth were indeed extraordinary. At thirteen he 
had invented some new astronomical instrument, an account of which 
he dedicated to his father in a Latin epistle, which was soon followed 
by essays on similar subjects. The early blossoming of genius which 
too often induces hopes destined to be blighted later on in life, was in 
Wren but the true foreshadowing of future greatness. His studies 
were pursued with so much assiduity, even avidity, that the anxiety 
of his parents respecting his health rather led them to check than to 
encourage it. 

At this early period he attended, with his father, the weekly 
meetings of the scientific persons who assembled at Gresham College, 
for the discussion of all subjects having reference to philosophical 
inquiry. These meetings originated with the eminent mathematician, 
Dr. Willis, who thus laid the foundation from which the Royal 
Society afterwards sprang. With the establishment of this learned 
body, whose pursuits have so greatly contributed to the advance- 
ment of science, the names of Sir Christopher Wren, the scientific 
Bishop Wilkins, and the poet Cowley, are closely identified. How- 
ever, the battle of Naseby, in 1645, a decisive victory for the 
Parliamentarians, dispersed for a time the members of the Gresham 
College Club, and in the following year Dr. Wren, yielding to his son’s 
wishes, sent him to Oxford, where—-being then but fourteen—he was 
entered at Wadham College, as gentleman commoner. The next year 
he obtained a patent for seventeen years, for the invention of a duplex 
penna. But as Sir William Petty, the founder of the Lansdowne 
family, about the same time, on his return from France, secured a 
patent for a similar invention, some correspondence and explanations 
took place on the subject, in which each claimed to have invented his 
duplex penna in ignorance of any similar instrument having been 
originated by the other. 
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At sixteen we find Christopher Wren’s acquirements in mathematics 
and other branches of natural philosophy so remarkable, as to obtain 
for him the friendship and patronage of distinguished men of letters. 
The celebrated mathematician, Oughtred, in one of his works, speaks 
of him as giving great promise of future eminence; and Bishop 
Wilkins thought his attainments so extraordinary for his years, that 
he introduced him as a prodigy to Prince Charles, the Elector 
Palatine, when that prince visited Oxford. It was at this time his 
‘Theory of the Planet Saturn’ was written, and a tract, much 
esteemed in its day, called ‘An Algebraic Treatise on the Julian 
Period.” Young as he was, his proficiency in anatomical science 
was so great that the eminent physician, Sir Charles Scarborough, 
employed him as a demonstrating assistant ; and in this capacity his 
perfect ability, and competent knowledge of anatomy generally, are 
acknowledged by Dr. Willis, in his ‘ Treatise on the Brain.’ “It 
was when at Oxford, and it is said, while reading the story of Jason 
and Medea, that the idea occurred to him of the possibility of curing 
diseases by the transfusion of blood from the veins of one man into 
those of another.” His physiological experiments, exhibited at Oxford, 
of injecting various liquids into the veins of living animals, are described 
by him in letters to a friend, supposed by Mr. Elmes to have been 
Sir William Petty. But these and other discoveries, due to the 
indefatigable industry of Christopher Wren, were claimed by the 
French and other continental professors, to whom a person named 
Oldenburgh, employed by the scientific men of Oxford, was suspected 
of sending secret intelligence of the nature and results of any new 
experiments he witnessed. As it was Wren’s custom to decline all 
disputes with the learned men of his time, respecting claims to priority 
of discovery or invention, much therefore that was valuable in science, 
and which by his genius and industry had been brought to light, 
was pounced upon by others, who hastened to publish it to the world, 
and thus obtained for themselves the merit of having originated or 
discovered it. : 

The announcement to Europe, by Pope Innocent X. of the com- 
pletion of the Church of St. Peter at Rome—its last architect, the 
famous Bernini, having had the framing of the picture, as it has been 
termed, his work being the beautiful peristyle or colonnade that 
encircles the Piazza di San Pietro—diverted Wren’s attention from his 
more immediate pursuits to the study of the arts of design. This 
study once taken up seems to have fascinated him. He devoted all 
his leisure time to it: though, at first, merely as a sort of recreative 
occupation in the intervals of more abstruse studies. But in this, as in 
other branches of art, his progress was rapid, and as he progressed he 
applied himself more assiduously to it, till at length architecture formed 


a principal and favourite subject in the regular course of his studies. 
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Wren appears not to have met with much interruption in his 
scientific pursuits from the unsettled state of the country and the 
party factions that were everywhere rife during those troublous times 
of civil warfare—when Cromwell’s military saints, alternately praying 
and pillaging, fasting and slaughtering, spread terror and desolation 
through the land; while the faithful adherents of the obstinate and 
weak, but unfortunate king, after defeat in the battle-field, still 
holding fast their integrity, garrisoned private mansions and with 
desperate valour resisted the attacks of the fanatic Parliamentarians. 
They, wielding, as they conceived, “the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon,” relentlessly mowed down all who differed from or opposed 
them—justifying their cold-blooded deeds by the denunciations of 
the Psalms and the Prophecies, and the precedents of slaughter they 
sought for in the Scriptures. 

More fortunate, or more favoured, than his father or his uncle, 
Wren, in the midst of these distractions, quietly pursued the even 
tenor of his studious course of life. Both his inclination end pursuits 
led him far away from politics, and probably it was owing to this that 
he was left unmolested while other members of his family were 
interfered with and persecuted. For it is singular that he was not 
only intimate with Claypole, but at the same time on such friendly 
terms with the brave but rash Prince Rupert, as to be one of the 
select few to whom that prince was accustomed to send yearly a 
present of the choice produce of his vineyard on the Rhine. 

The king with his Cavaliers had for some time made Oxford his 
headquarters, but when General Fairfax with his Roundheads advanced 
to besiege the city, the king adopted the mistaken course of with- 
drawing in disguise, instead of negotiating with a general whose 
influence with the army was great, and who, at least, was honest and 
sincere. Some have thought that Charles might by that means have 
averted the fate that later on befell him. Oxford, however, after a 
three months’ siege, capitulated, and Fairfax, who had much regard 
for learning and learned men, treated the university most considerately. 
But the “ Root-and-branch men” thought this a grievous offence, and 
censured him bitterly for such leniency. The general was, however, 
anxious to secure the treasures of the Bodleian Library from destruc- 
tion, and from the discipline he was able to enforce in his army the 
library really suffered far less from the depredations of the parlia- 
mentary soldiers than it had done from the plundering by the garrison 
of the king. 

At the siege of York, when assaulting the outworks, St. Mary’s 
Tower, in which were deposited the foundation charters, and records of 
the monasteries in Yorkshire and other northern counties, accidentally 
blew up. Of those documents Fairfax collected as many as he could 
find, and offered liberal rewards to his soldiers to seek for and bring 
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to him any that were scattered around their encampments. These he 
employed Dodsworth, the antiquary, to copy—allowing him for life 
an annuity of £40 for his work. By this means they were preserved, 
and form now a part of the ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum.’ The MSS. of 
Dodsworth, all in his own hand, and amounting to 122 volumes, with 
forty volumes of original MSS. obtained by Fairfax from various places 
and persons, were bequeathed by him to the Bodleian Library. The 
University of Cambridge in 1647, and that of Oxford in 1649, invested 
this Presbyterian general with the academical dignity of Master of 
Arts. Charles had been beheaded in the latter year, and Cromwell 
in 1653 was sworn, in Westminster Hall, Protector of the Common- 
wealth. It has been asserted of Fairfax that he was opposed to the 
domination of Cromwell, and had resolved to prevent, at the head of 
his regiment, the execution of the king, but “ though Fairfax wished 
nothing that Cromwell did, he was mainly instrumental in bringing 
all Cromwell’s wishes to pass.” 

While the tragedy was enacting that terminated in the death of 
the king, the “ prodigious young scholar ; that rare and early prodigy 
of science,” as Wren is termed in the diary of his friend Evelyn, was 
perseveringly advancing towards the object of his ambition, and, in 
1650, obtained his degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 1652 died Inigo 
Jones, the introducer of the Italian style of architecture into England. 
When but a poor lad, the son of a carpenter, some drawings and 
designs he had made came under the notice of a nobleman (said to 
have been the Earl of Pembroke), by whom his father happened then 
to be employed, and, as these productions showed unmistakably the 
genius and bent of the youth, he generously enabled him to study 
architecture in Italy, where he became the pupil of the celebrated 
Palladio, and almost his rival, in the practice of his art. But the 
turbulence of the times tended rather to crush than to foster genius, 
and it was reserved for Sir Christopher Wren to reawaken in England 
an interest in the style of art introduced by his talented predecessor. 
The dormitory of Westminster School, the banqueting-house at White- 
hall *—which has been used as a military chapel—and the church 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, are among his few remaining works. 

In 1653 Wren was elected Fellow of All Souls’. About this time 
he discovered the art of engraving in mezzotinto, a discovery attri- 
buted to Prince Rupert, who is said to have derived the first idea 
of it from seeing a soldier burnishing his musket with a file. But 
it was Christopher Wren who communicated to him the first notions 
of the art, and the prince, becoming much interested in it, by further 


* The ceiling of the banqueting-room was painted by Rubens, when in 
England as ambassador from Flanders, in 1630, The design was made 


by him on canvas, and the painting completed at Antwerp.—Walcott’s 
‘Memorials of Westminster.’ 
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experiments brought it to far greater perfection. Though the 
invention of the barometer is due to the mathematician Torricelli, 
yet, in England, Wren was the first to suggest that the varying 
weight of the atmosphere was the true cause of the variation in the 
height of the mercury. This was a theory opposed to that of the 
disciples of Descartes, who ascribed the variation to the influence of 
the moon. . 

The scientific men of Oxford connected with Gresham College 
continued to hold their weekly meetings at the University. “Their 
first purpose * was no more than only the satisfaction of breathing 
a fresher air, and of conversing in quiet one with another, without 
being engaged in the passions and madness of that dismal age.” 
The members of this philosophic club were conspicuous for having 
imbibed the true spirit of Bacon, whose inductive process was not 
fully apprehended and appreciated until the time of Wren. They 
applied themselves to the pursuance of experimental science; for 
the spirit of inquiry began then to gain strength. 

It was an important period in the annals of science, the eve of 
Newton’s great discoveries, to which Wren’s may be said to have led 
the way. For inall his communications to the Royal Society—whose 
annals bear testimony to his untiring industry and extensive know- 
ledge on all subjects relating to the abstruse sciences and the arts of 
life—he ever urged, in contradistinction to the practice of reasoning 
about opinions, that it was from experiments and observations on 
Facts that the knowledge of the laws which govern the material world 
must be arrived at. 


“Every one,” he says, “is more prone to exercise his fancy in building 
paper theories than patient, first, to pile the unsure foundation, and hew 
solid materials out of the history of nature: this is rather our task, and 
in many things we must be content even to plant crab stocks for posterity 
to graft on.” 


Wren left Oxford in 1657, having been elected to the professor's 
chair of Astronomy at Gresham College. His inaugural address was 
considered “an elegant and elaborately finished piece of Latinity.” 
The ‘ Parentalia’ gives a translated sketch of it. He mentions the 
telescope, in which he had made great improvements, and refers also 
to the dial of Ahaz, as follows: “Some, it may be, will knit the brow 
if I should say that even Holy Scripture sometimes requires an 
astronomical interpretation. How else shall a good account be given 
of the Hexahemeron, or the controversy of the retrocession of the shadow 
upon the disc of Ahaz be decided?” He then proceeds to suggest 
several methods by which, by the laws of nature, the supposed miracle 
might be accounted for. Wren’s Wednesday astronomical lectures 


* Bishop of Rochester’s ‘ History of the Royal Society.’ 
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were in such repute that the scientific men of the Oxford Club, who 
became leading members of the London Royal Society, usually 
assembled weekly in his lecture-room to hear them. 

In the following year Wren’s father, Dr. Christopher, died. He 
had collected, after the collegiate chapel of St. George, Windsor, was 
attacked and plundered by the fanatics, most of the records, docu- 
ments, etc., that were then pillaged or dispersed by them. And these 
important collections, besides the three regalia books of the Order, 
which he redeemed for a large sum of money, he kept till his death ; 
the overthrow of society, the bitter feelings of opposing religious 
sects, and the generally distracted state of the times, never having 
allowed him an opportunity of replacing them, with safety, in the 
chapel. He bequeathed them to the care of his son, who after the 
accession of Charles II., delivered them to Dr. Bruno Ryves, his 
father’s successor to the deanery and registrarship. 

On the 3rd of September, 1658, the death of Oliver Cromwell took 
place. During the past year he had been, with much solemnity and 
almost regal honours, invested with the dignity of Lord High Protector. 
He, and especially his family, began from that time to affect much royal 
state in their mode of living, and the funeral of the Protector, accord- 
ing to Evelyn, who witnessed it, was conducted with much pretension 
to kingly pomp, though disgraced by the indecorous behaviour of the 
unruly republican soldiers who attended it :— 

“Oliver Cromwell,” he says, “ was lying in effigy, with crown, sceptre, 
and globe, like a king, and was carried from Somerset House on a velvet 
bed of state, drawn by six horses with velvet housings, the pall held up by 
his newly-created lords; pendants and guidons were carried by officers of 
the army, the imperial achievements, etc., by the heralds in their coats ; 
a rich-caparisoned horse embroidered all over with gold, a knight of honour 
armed cap-d-pied, and, after all, his guards, soldiers, and innumerable 
mourners. In this equipage they proceeded to Westminster; but it was 
the joyfullest funeral I ever saw, for there was none that cried but the 
dogs, which the soldiers hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking and 
taking tobacco in the streets as they went.” 


The disturbances and lawless proceedings that ensued on the 
death of Cromwell scattered the Gresham Club, and the College 
was turned into quarters for soldiers. Wren retired to Oxford 
during the confusion. His cousin writes to him there :— 


“Yesterday being the first of the term, I resolved to inquire whether 
Dr. Horton entertained the new auditory at Gresham with any lecture; 
for I took it for granted that if his divinity could be spared your mathe- 
matics would not be expected. But at the gate I was stopped by a man 
with a gun, who told me there was no admission on that account, the 
college being reformed into a garrison.” 


The Bishop of Rochester also writes to him :— 


“Your many friends here hope that you will imitate Cicero, who, being 
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hindered pronouncing his oration ‘ Pro Milone’ by the guards of Pompey’s. 


soldiers that encompassed his chair, set it forth afterwards more public 
than the rest.” 


The short protectorate of Richard Cromwell, weak and doubtful from 
the first, was put an end to without civil war or bloodshed by the: 
re-establishment of monarchy, and the return of Charles IL., after 
seventeen years’ exile. On the 8th of May, 1660, he was proclaimed at 
the gate of Westminster Hall, while the Lords and Commons stood 
bareheaded beside the heralds. On the 29th he was heartily welcomed 
by a rejoicing people on his triumphal entry into London ; and soon 


“The presbyterian paradise of the Puritans—churches for their living 
saints, and churchyards for their hanged adversaries—was changed into the 
royalist bear garden, in which all vices were free, and nothing but piety was 
exiled from it.” 

However, Charles had acquired abroad some taste for the arts, and 
particularly for architecture. From his continental habits he pre-. 
ferred the Palais de Versailles to the Castle of Windsor. The latter 
was gloomy; more windows must be made. He also desired a 
residence nearer town—a new “pleasaunce” at Greenwich. The 
Abbey of Westminster had been desecrated, and the Puritans, in the 
fury of their blind zeal, had defaced the royal chapels and tombs.* 
St. Paul’s was in a state of dilapidation. Cromwell had confiscated 
the revenues of the cathedral, and converted its choir into cavalry 
barracks. Extensive reparations were therefore necessary, and a 
skilful architect was required to carry out the king’s projects for 
building and restoring. A commission was at once issued for the 
restoration of St. Paul’s, and Wren’s architectural acquirements being 
made known to His Majesty, his name was inserted as superintendent 
of the works. The state of the cathedral was therefore minutely 
ascertained by him, and plans for its perfect reparation were prepared, 
and submitted to the commission; but the differences of opinion 
respecting the manner in which this would best be effected caused the 
commencement of the work to be continually delayed. 

Meanwhile, both Universities conferred on Wren the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law, and Oxford, in further acknowledgment of his scientific 
eminence, elected him to fill the Savilian Professor’s chair—then one 
of her highest distinctions. The king, about this time, requested 
Wren to construct for him a solid globe of the moon. The lunar orb 
was soon completed, and so much to Charles’s satisfaction that he 
placed it amongst the most treasured objects of his cabinet. The 
spots and the various degrees of whiteness on the moon’s surface were 


* The regalia and plate were seized, and the rebels when asked to leave 


a single cup for the communion, answered, “2 wooden dish would serve 
the turn.” 
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represented upon it, with the hills and cavities, as seen by the best 
telescopes then in use. All the lunar phases were shown, and the 
shadows of the mountains and valleys, by turning the globe towards 
the light. It was mounted on a pedestal of lignum vite, upon which 
was a scale of miles and a Latin inscription. ; 

While the members of the Church Restoration Commission were 
squabbling over Wren’s plans, he was employed on a design for the 
Sheldonian Theatre, at Oxford. The chapel of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, and the famous library of Trinity College, were also two 
of his earliest works. Though architecture was henceforth to occupy 
most of his time and attention, yet it was not allowed wholly to 
exclude his former scientific pursuits. In 1660 he began a series of 
papers on the longitude, and continued them until 1720, and dis- 
covered a method for the calculation of solar eclipses, which was 
published by Flamsteed in his doctrine of the sphere. He never 
printed anything himself except his communications to the Royal 
Society, but so various and valuable were his contributions to science 
that Newton, in his ‘ Principia, speaks of Wren as among the first 
mathematicians of his age. 

In the reign of Charles I. Inigo Jones had held the appointment 
of Surveyor-General of the Works. ‘The grant of the reversion of this 
office had been promised to Sir John Denham, who, though a fair 
poet, and a devoted adherent to the royal cause, had no qualification 
whatever for the place with which his zealous partisanship was 
rewarded. Inigo Jones died during the protectorate, and Sir John, 
on the Restoration, claimed to be installed in his office. Charles, 
indolent from temperament, and devoted to pleasure, was alike 
destitute of resentment and gratitude. He had no sense of justice, 
but when selfish views did not intervene, evinced a sort of easy good- 
nature. He was inclined to give the appointment:to Wren, who had 
made for him a series of drawings of the animalcula seen by a 
microscope, and Denham’s plea of Charles I.’s promise would have 
availed him little indeed had he even been the most skilful of archi- 
tects. But the king was advised that to indispose towards himself, 
at the very beginning of his reign, so staunch a royalist as Sir John 
Denham had proved himself to be in the most troublous times, would 
be almost as unsafe as to intrust him with the execution of any 
architectural work. The difficulty was therefore solved by the 
would-be Surveyor-General being confirmed in his office, and receiving 
the salary, and Wren being named the deputy, and performing the 
duties of his chief. Nevertheless, for some time, nothing was done 
beyond putting up the scaffolding for the intended reparations at St. 
Paul’s ; for Charles and his parliament were fully occupied by the 
foreign warfare that was carried on without success, and the domestic 
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troubles arising from the tyrannical enactments against the Scotch 
Covenanters. 

Charles having married the Infanta Donna Catherina of Portugal, 
Bombay and Tangier forming part of her dowry, Wren was selected 
to proceed to the latter place to make a survey of its harbour and 
fortifications. But he declined this employment, preferring, until 
the building commission could decide on his proposal to rebuild the 
steeple of the cathedral and to erect a cupola, to pass some time in 
Paris, then considered by Wren, from the great works in progress 
there, to be the best school of architecture. His object was to give 
further study to the several branches of mechanics, intending after- 
wards to visit the principal buildings of France and Italy. 

While in Paris he met the famous architects, Mansard and 
Bernini. At Versailles he studied the vast and difficult works that 
were being carried on there at an expense that almost ruined the 
finances of the country, and under circumstances that destroyed so 
many thousands of lives. Of Fontainebleau he writes, “It stands ina 
desert, but has a stately wildness and vastness suitable thereto.” The 
hanging gardens of the Chateau de St. Germain he thought “ delight- 
fally surprising, though the breath was spent in ascending them.” 
He mentions also having “surveyed many other buildings,” and 
adds : 


“That I might not lose the impression of them, I shall bring you almost 
all France upon paper; some ready designed and on which I have spent 
both labour and money. Bernini’s design of the Louvre I would have 
given my skin for; but the old reserved Italian gave me but a few minutes’ 
view. I had only time to copy it out by fancy and memory, but by 
discourse and crayon I shall be able to give you a tolerable account of it.” 


That fearful scourge, the plague, was raging in London while Wren 
was abroad. The parliament assembled that year at Oxford, and all 
who were able fled from the death-stricken city. Immediately after 
his return from France—he had deferred his journey to Italy—all 
doubts and delays respecting the restoration of St. Paul’s were put an 
end to by the great fire that destroyed nearly the whole of London. 
The cathedral was burnt to the ground; the scaffolding that 
surrounded it contributing towards its speedy destruction. A new 
commission, of which Wren was the head, was immediately nominated 
for the rebuilding of the cathedral and the devastated city. While its 
ruins were yet smoking he was on the ground considering his plans ; 
but the incompetency of several members who were associated with 
him was a source of constant annoyance and mortification to Sir 
Christopher, and in many instances alterations were suggested which 
destroyed the harmony and beauty of his designs, but were never- 
theless, by cabal and intrigue, carried into effect. 

He desired to make London the finest capital in Europe. St. Paul’s 
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he proposed to place in the centre of a large square, and to have 
ample space around to afford on all sides a fine view of it. Other 
churches were to be erected in open and commanding situations. A 
street beginning at Aldgate was to be continued to Temple Bar. A 
noble quay was to be constructed along the river-side for mercantile 
buildings and the halls of the City Companies. But these and other 
improvements the conflicting views and interests of the many owners of 
the land, with other opposing considerations, rendered impracticable. 

The Monument commemorating the great conflagration was the 
first public work commenced. It was finished in 1677, having been 
six years in building. The urn at the top of it was placed there in 
opposition to the opinion of Sir Christopher, who had intended that 
the column should be surmounted after the manner of the Roman 
pillars, by a colossal statue, in gilt brass, of Charles II. as the founder 
of the new city ; or with an allegorical figure—a woman crowned with 
turrets and holding a sword and cap of maintenance. 

The first stone of St. Paul’s was laid in 1675. In digging the 
foundations it was supposed that some traces of a temple to Diana 
would be found, as many stags’ horns had been met with near 
the spot; but Sir Christopher, writing to the Bishop of Rochester, 
SAYS : 

“T rummaged all the ground thereabout, but could perceive no footsteps 

of suchatemple. Therefore, I can give no more credit to Diana than to 
Apollo, whose temple the monks of St Peter’s supposed to have been built 
on the same spot as their abbey.” 
Other works were carried on simultaneously with the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s—as, the re-erection of St. Mary-le-Bow (or of the arches) 
in Cheapside, and whose steeple is so much admired. The walls, with 
the windows and pavement, of a Roman temple, were found buried 
under the level of the present street, when clearing the foundations 
of the old church of St. Mary. St. Dunstan’s in the East is another 
of his admirably designed buildings. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, known 
to the virtuosi throughout Europe as a gem of the highest artistic 
merit, has been considered one of the happiest productions of Wren’s 
genius. The exterior is plain, but on entering, the effect of its noble 
dome is striking ; it is of beautiful proportions, and elegantly decorated. 
Tf, as has been reported, St. Stephen’s is one of the condemned 
churches of the city, all who have not yet seen this, in England, 
little-appreciated specimen of our great architect's taste and skill, 
should take an early opportunity of visiting it. St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
is one of Wren’s churches, also St. James’s, Piccadilly, both of them 
Spacious, handsome, and well arranged. 

About the year 1678 Charles II. knighted his architect, and in 
1680 he was elected president of the Royal Society. 

_ For obtaining the requisite funds for the erection of St. Paul's, 
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a tax was levied on all coals brought into London, and, with the view 
of hastening on the work, the half of the architect’s salary—which 
was but £200 a year!—was suspended until the completion of the 
building. But these arrears he did not recover for some time after 
his work was ended. Even then memorials were presented, first to 
Queen Anne, then to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and finally to Parliament, before an order was made for the 
payment of the sum due to him. Sir Christopher’s salary for designing 
the churches and superintending the rebuilding of the whole city, was 
£100 a year; which was to cover all his expenses of models and 
drawings, making out estimates, entering into contracts, etc. The 
parish of St. Stephen was, however, so well pleased with its beautiful 
church, that the magnificent sum of twenty guineas was voted by it 
as a present to Lady Wren. ‘The inadequacy of the great architect’s 
stipend, and his disinterestedness in accepting it, were noticed by 
more than one writer of that day. 

In 1708 the cupola of St. Paul’s was covered with lead, and the 
statue of Queen Anne, supported by figures representing the four 
quarters of the globe, was erected. The sculptor was Francis Bird. 
“The pulpit of St. Paul’s was the work of John Lenox, who carved 
also the pulpits of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, the latter the most richly ornamented pulpit in the 
metropolis.” In 1710—thirty-five years from the laying of the first 
stone—the last and highest stone of the edifice was laid by Christopher 
Wren, the architect's son. The cost of this fine cathedral was but 
£736,000. The interior of the cupola, painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, Sir Christopher had intended to ornament with mosaic, like the 
dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. He had even sent to Italy to engage 
skilful artists for the work, and had also planned a far more magnifi- 
cent altar—the one put up being intended only as a temporary 
erection—but the persons who acted as his colleagues in the commis- 
sion thwarted_his plans and objected to foreign workmanship. The 
“iron fence” round the cathedral Wren disapproved of, “but,” he 
mentions in one of his memorials, “ the doing of it was wrested from 
me.” In writing to the Commissioners, when his labours were con- 
cluded, he says, “If I glory, it is in the singular mercy of God, who 
has enabled me to finish my great work so conformable to the ancient 
model !” 

Sir John Evelyn dedicated to his friend Wren his ‘ Account of 
Architects, and Architecture, and says in the dedication : 


“T have named St. Paul’s, and truly not without admiration, as oft as 1 
call to mind the sad and deplorable condition it was in when, after it had 
been made a stable for horses and a den of thieves, you, with other gentle- 
men and myself, were by the late King Charles named to survey the 
dilapidations. You will not,as I am sure, forget the struggle we had with 
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some who were for patching it up anyhow, so the steeple might stand 
instead of a new building; when to put an end to the contest, five days 
after, that dreadful conflagration happened, out of whose ashes this 
Phenix is arisen, and was by Providence designed for you.” 


The remaining works of Sir Christopher Wren include the design- 
ing of several of the fifty churches which, by an Act of Parliament, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, were ordered to be built, and the super- 
intendence of the erection of the whole of them. In a paper he 
wrote on that occasion, on the construction of churches, he expresses 
an earnest wish that “ all burials within them be henceforth disallowed, 
and graveyards around them abolished, and transferred to the outskirts 
of the town. Both customs,” he asserts, “being not only unwhole- 
some in themselves, but, by creating damp, tending also to hasten the 
decay of the edifices.” Wren was the architect of Chelsea College, 
and erected a great part of Greenwich Hospital. He designed a 
palace at Winchester, as a hunting-seat for Charles II., which was 
discontinued on the king’s death, and the part completed used after- 
wards for barracks. He was the Comptroller of the Works at Windsor. 
He built the College of Physicians, considered unsurpassed for its 
acoustic and optical merits, and reconstructed the spire of Chichester 
Cathedral, on a system which, by counteracting the force of the 
south-westerly gales, maintained it in its perpendicular position. 
Hampton Court has been esteemed the least satisfactory of Sir Chris- 
topher’s works. It was severely criticised at the time of its erection, 
and its low cloisters especially condemned ; so much so that William IIT., 
in whose reign it was built, felt compelled to acknowledge that his 
own particular orders had been followed in its arrangements. 

In the corrupt reign of George I., German influence became para- 
mount, and an effort was made to deprive Sir Christopher Wren of 
his office of Surveyor-General. The effort was successful; for court 
patronage was then openly disposed of, and Wren was too upright 
and honourable to oppose intrigue to intrigue in order to retain the 
post he had filled so long with credit to himself and benefit to the 
nation. He was then engaged on the ,restoration of Westminster 
Abbey, and the supervision of that important work he was allowed to 
retain. A very long and interesting letter from Sir Christopher 
to the Bishop of Rochester gives an account of the state of that 
ancient edifice, from which it appears that it was fast falling to ruin, 
so extensive were the dilapidations of both the interior and exterior. 
It was closely hemmed in by mean, dirty houses, the walls of the 
Abbey forming one side of their “ back-yards.” There was not space, 
he states,’even for the raising of ladders to ascertain the defects in the 
building, much less to bring materials for its repairs, and he urges 
the necessity of removing one or two of these wretched tenements, 
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if the north side of the abbey is to be preserved. The great north 
window was stopped up with lath and plaster, the surface of the 
soft stone used in the building had shelled off, and had to be cut 
away four inches deep. The western towers were incomplete, and of 
unequal height, and had to be reconstructed. Henry VII.’s Chapel 
was so defaced and ruined that, he says, ‘‘ it begs for some compassion, 
which I hope the sovereign power will take, since it is the place of 
sepulture of the royal family.” In the restoration, in some parts re- 
building, of this noble structure, the last few years of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s life were employed. 

Very little is related, even in the ‘ Parentalia,’ of Wren’s domestic 
life. His time was so unceasingly occupied, from early youth to old 
age, in scientific pursuits and the superintendence of great public 
works, that all other matters concerning him are completely thrown 
into the shade. Yet he was twice in Parliament, and twice married ; 
first, to the daughter of Sir Richard Coghill. She was the mother 
of his son Christopher, and must have died young ; for Evelyn states 
in his Diary, under date June 1679, that he, with Mr. Fermor, had 
stood godfather, on the previous day, to a son of Sir Christopher 
Wren—and the second child of the second Lady Wren. ‘This second 
wife was the daughter of Lord Fitzwilliam, Baron Lifford, in Ireland. 
Wren’s daughter, Jane, died in her twenty-sixth year, and is buried 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s. She was a very skilful musician, and the 
tablet to her memory is sculptured with musical emblems. 

Wroxhall Abbey, in Warwickshire, belonged to Sir Christopher. 
In London, he lived for some years in St. James's Street ; but during 
the restoration of Westminster Abbey he resided at Whitehall, 
occasionally sojourning at Hampton Court. 

“'The vigour of his mind” (‘ Parentalia ’) “ continued with a vivacity 
rarely found in persons of his age, till within a short period of his 
death.” His limbs were enfeebled, but his faculties remained 
unclouded till nearly the end of his existence, when he was employed 
in the revision of his philosophical papers upon the longitude, and his 
tracts on mathematics and astronomy. He is described as “most 
humane and benevolent in disposition ; free from all moroseness in 
behaviour or aspect, and possessing much evenness of temper, steady 
tranquillity, and Christian fortitude.” He died as placidly as he had 
lived—on the 25th of February, 1723, in his ninety-first year—and 
without any previous suffering or illness, while sleeping in his chair 
after dinner, as had been his custom in his latter years. He received 
the honour of a splendid public funeral. He is buried in the crypt of 
the grand cathedral, which it was his glory to have built. A plain slab 
covers his coffin, which was placed under the southernmost window of 
the choir. His monument is the building in which his body lies, none 
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other was erected. Buta private hand placed a tablet in front of 
the organ screen, to the memory of the great architect, with the 
inscription— 
“Subtus conditur 
Huius ecclesie et urbis conditor 
Cu. WREN, 
Qui vixit annos ultra nonaginta, 
Non sibi sed bono publico. 
Lector, si monumentum quwris, 
Cireumspice.” * 


* “Beneath is laid the builder of this church and city, Christopher 
Wren, who lived above ninety years; not for himself, but for the public 
good. Reader, if thou seekest his monument, look around.” 

C. C. J. 
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A Handful of Miracles. 
By RICARDO PALMA. 


Tue most Excellent Seior Don Gaspar de Zuniga Acevedo y Fonseca, 
Count of Monterey, obtained and deserved the title of Viceroy of 
Miracles, not because he was a worker of them (although there were 
not wanting panegyrists bent on attributing these wonders to his 
asceticism, his great charity, and other characteristic virtues), but that 
during the brief period of his government marvels and prodigies were 
the order of the day in Peru. The ‘Chronicles’ are full of portentous 
events, such as the conversion in Cuzco of the libertine Selenque, 
who assisted at his own funeral rites, without knowing it; the awful 
havoc of the earthquake in Arequipa in 1604; numerous thunder- 
bolts; the resurrection of the dead ; the repentance of a friar, who left 
the companion of his sins like mules leave the marks of their foot- 
prints in the sand ; apparitions of ghosts from the other world, who 
came here for pastime; and—but to mention every one of these 
wonders would be to go on for ever. Now it matters not whether I, 
a humble chronicler of events and an orthodox believer, belong to 
those who say that God does not now occupy Himself in working 
miracles, or to those who declare that the devil has never wrought 
any ; but what does matter is, that there are two miracles of such 
stupendous import and authenticity that I cannot resist the longing 
to proclaim them in the marketplace in this the noontide of the 
nineteenth century, in order that the incredulous may be edified, the 
faitnful comforted, and every one made happy. 

Those were the times when there flourished in Lima Santo Toribio, 
Santo Francisco, and Santa Rosa,:and when Father Orjeda of the 
Dominicans wrote the first verses of his immortal poem ‘La Cristiada.’ 
No wonder then that miracles were as numerous as fools, and as 
common as ladies’ petticoats. 

It was then that happened, says the historian, that wonderful 
miracle of the Holy Christ of the Column, which I have now to tell, 
rapidly, and in my own way. 

A confessor on one occasion had to listen to the crimes of a peni- 
tent, which were of such a scandalous nature that the good priest, 
on hearing them, exclaimed in a loud voice: 

**T will not absolve thee.” 


“Absolve him,” commanded the marble Christ, extending the 
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index finger of the right hand. “ These sins cost not thee what they 
cost me.” 

The miracle is, not that Christ spoke those words, but that the 
outstretched hand never returned to its original position, and remains 
to this day stretched forth in imperative gesture. 

And now my pen is in on miracles, I may as well relate one or 
two others, the particulars of which are minutely given in the histories, 
but the dates are not mentioned with equal scrupulosity. 

Well, gentlemen, there once lived a poor widow in this God’s world 
a life more wretched than that of a dog. Her husband, when he was 
carried to mingle his bones with his native clay, left his wife without 
a sixpence, and with two girls of that good stamp whom poverty 
places in greater risks of going to perdition than going to glory. 
Mother and daughters were daily occupied in the troubles of the 
needle, but nor summer nor autumn brought them either rest or 
hope, and the mother at last became the victim of a cough which 
never left her. 

Now the girls did not lack sweethearts. One of these followed the 
profession of a carpenter, and the other was a cobachuelista or notary’s 
apprentice. Both were lads of honour, but without a streak of any- 
thing white or yellow in their pockets. Meanwhile God made not 
the hours any better for them. Marriage in facie ecclesi# was next 
to impossible; the priest of their parish was not a man who would 
waste his slaver in reading the Epistle of St. Paul gratis et amore. 

In this tribulation it occurred to the poor mother to beg the charity 
of a rich merchant who had the fame of being not merely rich, but 
generous and compassionate. 

Away went the widow to the government shop, bought a sheet of 
foolscap, tore it in two, accepted the offered services of the Catalan at 
the corner, his ink-horn and goose quill, wrote the missive, sealed it 
with a crumb of bread, and a youngster of the neighbourhood, dexterous 
at the job, fled with it as postman. 

The merchant was in his office, surrounded by the usual morning 
callers, all friends of his, and fond of a joke. He received the letter, 
and with a smile handed it to his friends to read. It ran as follows, 


_and your worships will pardon the orthography of a poor needlewoman, 


who has no reason or obligation to know anything of academical 
backstitching : 


“My pear Sir, anp Lorp oF ALL My Heart,— 

“Dona Juanita Riquelme, under the spiritual direction of a holy 
father, implores your worship, Whose Hands I kiss, to succour her in 
a great Need by sending her for Charity that which will weigh only 
as much as this little note, and praying that God will repay it, and 
return it double unto you, for I am nothing more than your humble 
servant.” 
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The gossips laughed not a little at this very original petition, and 
the haughty merchant, partly in fun, pitched the letter into one scale 
of a balance, and an ounce of gold into the other scale. 

Witchcraft! The scale does not move. 

The friends, amazed, begin to throw in ounces, and more ounces of 
gold, and .... nothing! did mortals ever see such a thing! the 
scale in which is the letter does not rise. 

That was a case for the Inquisition, and a miracle of vast weight 
and magnitude. 

At last the little note rose just as they had thrown into the other 
scale as many gold ounces as were equal to ten thousand silver dollars, 
with which sum the widow endowed her daughters, who had a large 
progeny, and all died when their hour came. 

This little miracle it seems to me is not to be despised. But here 
goes another. 

This, yes this, came to pass, not in Lima, but in Potosi. Whosoever 
doubts it has only to read the annals of the Imperial city, by 
Bartholomew Velez, and I shall not then be taken for a novelist. 

It is said that the nephew of the mayor, Sarmiento, whom the 
reader has not the pleasure to know, nor I either, had a great liking 
for the fruit which grew in his neighbour's garden. This rogue 
slyly sought converse with the wife of his neighbour, and the latter, 
learning something of the matter, arrived one night so suddenly upon 
them that the gallant had only just time enough to hide himself 
behind a piece of furniture in my lady’s chamber, whilst she, his 
troubled accomplice, trembling like an aspen, exclaimed : 

“Save me, ye holy souls in purgatory!” 

Othello entered, full of fury, a pistol in his hand, and a dagger in 
his waistband, determined upon blood; when he suddenly stopped on 
the threshold of the door, and, bowing with much courtesy, he said : 

“Good evening, fair ladies!” and so passed into another room, 
convinced that his honour had not received the slightest stain, and 
that the charitable gossip who had conveyed to him the bitter news 
was nothing better than a vile calumniator. 

When a little later he found himself alone with his wife he inquired, 
“ Who were the charming little girls you had with you but just now ?” 

The she-fox answered with great calmness, “ My own darling, they 
were sweet little friends of mine who love me much, and whose love 
I rejoice in being able to return.” 

And the lady remained firmly persuaded that she owed her salva- 
tion to the holy souls in purgatory, who appeared in the nick of 
time on her behalf, and protected her from the little courteous part 
that she might have played. She for ever after put aside her play- 
fulness, and became so devoted to her sweet little friends of the other 
world that she spared them nothing in the matter of masses and 
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prayers, if haply they might prove propitious to her when she might 
come into like case again. 

If this be not a miracle of great weight and moment I know not 
what can be, but, like Pilate, I will just wash my hands and bring 
matters to a close. 

I confess that among the many traditions which I have now 
brought to light none have caused me more anxiety than the one I 
am about to relate. The very ink I use changes into floss between 
the points of my pen, so thorny, so delicate is the argument I have to 
handle. But, hurrah for Rome! and may some kind divinity give me 
a happy despatch in my labours, and help me to cover with a veil of 
decorum this my veracious narrative. 

Dona Veronica Aristizabal, notwithstanding her thirty summers, 
was, about the year 1680, what in all lands, whether of heretics or 
Christians, is called a handsome woman. No Westphalian ham was 
better preserved. 

Widow of the Count de Puntos, she had been named by him in 
his will guardian of his two sons, the eldest of which did not reckon 
more than five years of age. The Count’s fortune, besides the family 
mansion, consisted of two magnificent estates, the larger of which was 
situated in one of the most fertile valleys close to our City of Kings. 
The reader will pardon me if I alter names, and change the exact site 
of the drama; for if this were not done, he would be able to point 
with his finger to some of the descendants of our Countess as easily 
as he could dot his 7’s or cross his ?’s. 

After the first months of mourning had passed, and the usual 
forms of social etiquette had been observed, Veronica gave up her 
house in Lima, and went, with trunks and boxes, to take up her 
abode at one of her country estates. That the reader may form 
some idea of the extent of this hereditament, it will suffice to say 
that the number of slaves it employed amounted to no less than 
twelve hundred. 

Among them was a robust and well-looking mulatto of twenty-four, 
who was a godchild of the defunct Count, and whom he had always 
treated with affection and regard. At the age of fourteen Pantaleon, 
such being his name, was brought to Lima by his godfather to learn 
the art and mystery of medicine. 

When the Count considered his godson to have learned enough to 
correct even a recipe of Hippocrates himself, he received him back on 
to the estate in the capacity of doctor and apothecary, assigning him 
quarters apart from the rest of the slaves, authorizing him to dress in 
the fashion, and to occupy a seat at the table where sat the major- 
domo, or administrator, coarse as a cork-tree, the steward, ditto as 
to coarseness, and the chaplain, a jocund parti-coloured hound, with a 


neck like a sucking-pig. These fellows, although at first not without 
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murmurs, were at last glad to welcome the handsome young doctor as 
their companion, and ultimately came to treat him as their intimate 
friend, not only on account of his services, but also for his sprightliness 
and wit. 

It was at this time that my lady the Countess took up her resi- 
dence on the estate, and, besides the chaplain and the two Galicians, 
the handsome slave always assisted at her evening parties. Besides 
the consideration to which Pantaleon was entitled as godson of the 
deceased Count, he came to be regarded in the character of Sir Knight 
Necessity, able to prescribe a sedative for the megrims, or edminister 
a potion to alleviate any of the many troubles to which our weak 
human nature is liable. 

But Pantaleon not only rejoiced in a prestige conferred by science, 
nature had also endowed him with a manly beauty, which stood out 
in marked contrast to the low and vulgar aspect of the chaplain and 
the others. Veronica was a woman, and that is sufficient to say that 
her imagination gave undue proportion to the comparison it drew 
between the men. The dolce far niente, and the isolated life on a 
great estate, the liking these beget for honey-water in the daughters 
of Eve, to quiet their nerves,and procure repose, and, above all, the 
propinquity of a young, handsome, and intelligent doctor, the fre- 
quency and intimacy of social contact, together with .... 

But what know I, except that Cupid, the delightful rogue, managed 
to send a barbed dart right through the centre of the heart of the 
Countess. And, as we all know, when the devil has nothing to do 
but kill flies with his tail, it happens—just as your worships, without 
being witches, have already divined. 

Reader, take a cigarette, while for a moment I make use of this 
delicate little toothpick. ; 

‘Jealousy the greatest Monster’ is the name of a famous comedy 
of the old Spanish drama, and, ifaith, the poet was not far wrong in 
so styling that base passion. 

A year after our Countess had taken up her abode at her country 
seat, there left a ladies’ convent in Lima a little slave of sixteen Aprils 
—fresh as sherbet, restless as a fairy, and merry as Christmas. She 
was the favourite, the pet of Veronica. Before sending her to the 
convent to perfect herself in needlework and other things, in which 
all good mothers are dexterous, her mistress had provided her with ~ 
lessons in music and dancing, and so admirably did the child improve 
in these that there was not in all Lima one who played the harp 
better, could sing so well ‘La Bella Aminta’ and ‘ El Pastor Felix, 
or who could dance with such enchantment. 

To describe the beauty of Gertrudis is beyond the reach of art: 
any picture of the delightful mulatto would turn pale before the 
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original. Suffice it for the reader to say, in the words of the blind 
priest of La Merced, whose couplets I have preserved : 


“Fine sugar and cinnamon, 
Was the blessed Magdalen.” 


The arrival of Gertrudis at the estate awakened a taste for dainties 
in the chaplain and the doctor. His friary reverence was distracted 
over his prayer-book ; and so preoccupied was the man of medicine 
with the child that on one occasion he administered by mistake the 
very opposite drug to that of gum arabic, which was very near 
sending her post haste without postilions to the place of skulls. 

Some one has said (or if not I will venture on declaring it myself) 
that a rival has telescopic eyes, and is able to discover, I do not say 
the tail of a comet, but even a flea, in the heaven of his love. This 
explains the quickness with which the chaplain discovered the 
nature of the intimacy that sprang up between Gertrudis and - 
Pantaleon. Then it was that the enraged rival determined upon 
vengeance. Straightway he went to the Countess, and, with lies 
that only a priest can invent, and arguments which only a friar can 
use, expatiated on the scandal of two slaves amusing themselves 
together in a manner that was condemned alike by morality and 
religion—by mankind as well as the Church. 

It is likely enough that if the priest had known Veronica to be an 
intimate friend of the physician he would have hesitated before 
making his accusation. So the Countess thanked the chaplain !for 
his most Christian interposition, and quite naturally assured him that 
she knew how to keep order in her own house. 

The friar retired to his hovel, and Veronica locked herself in her 
chamber to give vent to the torture of her soul. She, who had 
descended from the pedestal of her pride and nobility to raise to her 
own station a miserable slave, could neither brook nor pardon the 
measureless treason by which she had been deceived. 

An hour afterwards Veronica, affecting to be calm and unmoved, 
betook herself to the sugar house, and bade them call the doctor. 
Pantaleon, supposing that some patient needed his services, went at 
once. The Countess with a magisterial air questioned him upon his 
relations with Gertrudis, and, exasperated by the direct and deter mined 
negative with which the lover answered her, she ordered the negroes 
to seize and bind him to an iron staple that was there in the ground, 
and flog him. After half an hour's cruel lashing Pantaleon was 
almost senseless. The Countess repeated her,interrogations, and the 
victim maintained his integrity. The lady, more furious than ever 
in her ungovernable anger, then ordered them to throw the wretched 
youth into a caldron of boiling molasses. 

The firmness of Pantaleon did not forsake him at that terrible 
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moment, and, although under a sentence of such ferocity, he main- 
tained sufficient fortitude to exclaim : 

“Do as it pleases you, Veronica, but within a year, on this same 
day of the week, and at this same hour of five of the clock, will I cite 
thee before the tribunal of God.” 

“Tnsolent!” exclaimed the Countess, crossing the face of the 
wretched one with her little whip. “To the caldron, to the caldron 
with him.” 

Horror! The atrocious command was obeyed on the instant. 

The Countess was carried to her room in a state of delirium. The 
months ran by—her malady increased—and no skill was found equal 
to its cure. In the midst of her most furious attack the maniac 
would scream aloud : 

“T am called—I am cited!” 

The fatal day arrived, and, strangest of all strange ony. the 
Countess awoke calm—and well, 

The new chaplain, who had taken the place of the tin, was sent 
for to hear her confession, and he, in the name of Him who is all 
mercy, granted her pardon and absolution. 

The chaplain gave Gertrudis her certificate of liberty, and a sum 
of money was presented to her by her mistress. The poor tawny 
one, whose fateful beauty was the cause of this tragedy, took her leave, 
an hour afterwards, for Lima, where she assumed the black veil in the 
Convent de las Clarisas. 

Veronica passed the rest of the day in peaceful tranquillity. The 
great clock of the estate began to strike the hour of five. On hearing 
it the maniac leaped from her bed screaming : 

“Tt is five o'clock! Pantaleon! Pantaleon!” 
And she fell dead in the middle of the room. 
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Love's Reveil. 


Love in a lethargy once slept 
A week without awaking ; 

And day and night his mother wept, 
As if her heart were breaking. 

The Graces pinched the boy in vain; 
He never felt their stinging: 

They sang to him a Paphian strain; 
He slept through all their singing. 


To Jove at length the goddess soared, 
Most miserably crying, 

“Oh, save my son, Heaven’s mighty Lord! 
The God of Love is dying!” 

“To earth,” said Jove, “once more repair, 
And cease your cries and weeping ; 

A friendly leech will meet you there, 
Who'll cure Love’s over-sleeping.” 


Venus flew back; the boy was free ; 
For Jove, on special mission, 

Had sent him green-eyed Jealousy, 
Juno’s own state physician. 

The cure, much worse than the disease, 
Olympus shook with laughter ; 

For Love was never at his ease, 
And never slumbered after. 


JOHN SHEEHAN. 
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Che American Senator. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Avurnor oF ‘ Barcuester Towers, ‘THe Torre CLERKS,’ ETO. 





Cuapter LI. 
THE SENATOR’S SECOND LETTER. 


In the mean time our friend the Senator, up in London, was very 
much distracted in his mind, finding no one to sympathise with 
him in his efforts, conscious of his own rectitude of purpose, always 
brave against others, and yet with a sad doubt in his own mind 
whether it could be possible that he should always be right and every- 
body around him wrong. 

Coming away from Mr. Mainwaring’s dinner he had almost quar- 
relled with John Morton, or rather John Morton had altogether 
quarrelled with him. On their way back from Dillsborough to Bragton 
the minister elect to Patagonia had told him, in so many words, that 
he had misbehaved himself at the clergyman’s house. ‘“ Did I say 
anything that was untrue?” asked the Senator—“ Was I inaccurate 
in my statements? If so no man alive will be more ready to recall 
what he has said and to ask for pardon.” Mr. Morton endeavoured to 
explain to him that it was not his statements which were at fault so 
much as the opinions based on them and the language in which those 
opinions were given. But the Senator could not be made to under- 
stand that a man had not a right to his opinions, and a right also to 
the use of forcible language as long as he abstained from personalities. 
“Tt was extremely personal,—all that you said about the purchase of 
livings,” said Morton. “How was I to know that?” rejoined the 
Senator. ‘When in private society I inveigh against pickpockets I 
cannot imagine, Sir, that there should be a pickpocket in the company.” 
As the Senator said this he was grieving in his heart at the trouble 
he had occasioned, and was almost repenting the duties he had 
imposed on himself; but, yet, his voice was bellicose and antagonistic. 
The conversation was carried on till Morton found himself constrained 
to say that though he entertained great personal respect for his guest 
he could not go with him again into society. He was ill at the time,— 
though neither he himself knew it nor the Senator. On the next 
morning Mr. Gotobed returned to London without seeing his host, 
and before the day was over Mr. Napper was at Morton's bedside. He 
was already suffering from gastric fever. 
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The Senator was in truth unhappy as he returned to town. The 
intimacy between him and the late Secretary of Legation at his capital 
had arisen from a mutual understanding between them that each was 
to be allowed to see the faults and to admire the virtues of their two 
countries, and that conversation between them was to be based on the 
mutual system. But nobody can, in truth, endure to be told of short- 
comings,—either on his own part or on that of his country. He him- 
self can abuse himself, or his country; but he cannot endure it from 
alien lips. Mr. Gotobed had hardly said a word about England which 
Morton himself might not have said,—but such words coming from 
an American had been too much even for the guarded temper of an 
unprejudiced and phlegmatic Englishman. The Senator as he returned 
alone to London understood something of this,—and when a few days 
later he heard that the friend who had quarrelled with him was ill, he 
was discontented with himself and sore at heart. 

But he had his task to perform, and he meant to perform it to the 
best of his ability. In his own country he had heard vehement abuse 
of the old country from the lips of politicians, and had found at the 
same time almost on all sides great social admiration for the people so 
abused. He had observed that every Englishman of distinction was 
received in the States as a demigod and that some who were not very 
great in their own land had been converted into herves in his. English 
books were read there; English laws were obeyed there; English 
habits were cultivated, often at the expense of American comfort. 
And yet it was the fashion among orators to speak of the English as 
a worn-out, stupid and enslaved people. He was a thoughtful man 
and all this had perplexed him ;—so that he had obtained leave from 
his State and from Congress to be absent during a part of a short 
Session, and had come over determined to learn as much as he could. 
Everything he heard and almost everything he saw offended him at 
some point. And, yet in the midst of it all, he was conscious that he 
was surrounded by people who claimed and made good their claims to 
superiority. What was a lord, let him be ever so rich and have ever 
so many titles? And yet, even with such a popinjay as Lord Rufford, 
he himself felt the lordship. When that old farmer at the hunt 
breakfast had removed himself and his belongings to the other side of 
table the Senator, though aware of the justice of his cause, had been 
keenly alive to the rebuke. He had expressed himself very boldly at 
the rector’s house at Dillsborough, and had been certain that not a 
word of real argument had been possible in answer to him. But yet 
he left the house with a feeling almost of shame, which had grown 
into real penitence before he reached Bragton. He knew that he 
had already been condemned by Englishmen as ill-mannered, ill- 
conditioned, and absurd. He was as much alive as any man to the 
inward distress of heart which such a conviction brings with it to all 
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sensitive minds. And yet he had his purpose and would follow it out. 
He was already hard at work on the lecture which he meant to deliver 
somewhere in London before he went back to his home duties, and 
had made it known to the world at large that he meant to say some 
sharp things of the country he was visiting. 

Soon after his return to town he was present at the opening of 
Parliament, Mr. Mounser Green of the Foreign Office having seen that 
he was properly accommodated with a seat. Then he went down to 
the election of a member of Parliament in the little borough of Quin- 
borough. It was unfortunate for Great Britain, which was on its 
trial, and unpleasant also for the poor Senator who had appointed 
himself judge, that such a seat should have fallen vacant at that 
moment. Quinborough was a little town of 3000 inhabitants clustering 
round the gates of a great Whig Marquis, which had been spared,— 
who can say why?—at the first Reform Bill, and having but one 
member had come out scatheless from the second. Quinborough still 
returned its one member with something less than 500 constituents, 
and in spite of household suffrage and the ballot had always returned 
the member favoured by the Marquis. This nobleman, driven no doubt 
by his conscience to make some return to the country for the favour 
shown to his family, had always sent to Parliament some useful and 
distinguished man who without such patronage might have been 
unable to serve his country. On the present occasion a friend of the 
people,—so called,—an unlettered demagogue such as is in England in 
truth distasteful to all classes, had taken himself down to Quinborough 
as a candidate in opposition to the nobleman’s nominee. He had been 
backed by all the sympathies of the American Senator who knew 
nothing of him or his unfitness, and nothing whatever of the patriotism 
of the Marquis. But he did know what was the population and what 
the constituency of Liverpool, and also what were those of Quin- 
borough. He supposed that he knew what was the theory of repre- 
sentation in England, and he understood correctly that hitherto the 
member for Quinborough had been the nominee of that great lord. 
These things were horrid to him. There was to his thinking a fiction, 
—more than fiction, a falseness,—about all this which not only would 
but ought to bring the country prostrate to the dust. When the 
working-man’s candidate, whose political programme consisted of a 
general disbelief in all religions, received—by ballot !—only nine votes 
from those 500 voters, the Senator declared to himself that the country 
must be rotten to the core. It was not only that Britons were slaves, 
—but that they “hugged their chains.” To the gentleman who assured 
him that the Right Honble. would make a much better 
member of Parliament than Tom Bobster the plasterer from Shoreditch 
he in vain tried to prove that the respective merits of the two men had 
nothing to do with the question. It had been the duty of those 500 
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voters to show to the world that in the exercise of a privilege entrusted 
to them for the public service they had not been under the dictation 
of their rich neighbour. Instead of doing so they had, almost unani- 
mously, grovelled in the dust at their rich neighbour’s feet. ‘ There 
are but one or two such places left in all England,” said the gentle- 
man. “But those one or two,” answered the Senator, ‘“ were wilfully 
left there by the Parliament which represented the whole nation.” 

Then, quite early in the Session, immediately after the voting of 
the address, a motion had been made by the Government of the day 
for introducing household suffrage into the counties. No one knew 
the labour to which the Senator subjected himself in order that he 
might master all these peculiarities,—that he might learn how men 
became members of Parliament and how they ceased to be so, in what 
degree the House of Commons was made up of different elements 
how it came to pass, that though there was a House of Lords, so, 
many lords sat in the lower chamber. All those matters which to 
ordinary educated Englishmen are almost as common as the breath of 
their nostrils, had been to him matter of long and serious study. And 
as the intent student, who has zealously buried himself for a week 
among commentaries and notes, feels himself qualified to question 
Porson and to Be-Bentley Bentley, so did our Senator believe, while 
still he was groping among the rudiments, that he had all our political 
intricacies at his fingers’ ends. Wher he heard the arguments used 
for a difference of suffrage in the towns and counties, and found that 
even they who were proposing the change were not ready absolutely 
to assimilate the two and still held that rural ascendency,—feuda- 
lism as he called it,—should maintain itself by barring a fraction of 
the House of Commons from the votes of the majority, he pronounced 
the whole thing to be a sham. The intention was, he said, to delude 
the people. “It is all coming,” said the gentleman who was accus- 
tomed to argue with him in those days. He spoke in a sad vein, 
which was in itself distressing to the Senator. “ Why should you 
be in such a hurry?” ‘The Senator suggested that if the country 
delayed much longer this imperative task of putting its house in 
order, the roof would have fallen in before the repairs were done. 
Then he found that this gentleman too, avoided his company, and 
declined to sit with him any more in the Gallery of the House of 
Commons. 

Added to all this was a private rankling sore in regard to Goarly 
and Bearside. He had now learned nearly all the truth about Goarly, 
and had learned also that Bearside had known the whole when he had 
last visited that eminent lawyer's office. Goarly had deserted his 
supporters and had turned evidence against Scrobby, his partner in 
iniquity. That Goarly was a rascal the Senator had acknowledged. 
So far the general opinion down in Rufford had been correct. But 
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he could get nobody to see,—or at any rate could get nobody to 
acknowledge,—that the rascality of Goarly had had nothing to do 
with the question as he had taken it wp. The man’s right to his own 
Jand,—his right to be protected from pheasants and foxes, from 
horses and hounds,—was not lessened by the fact that he was a poor 
ignorant squalid dishonest wretch. Mr. Gotobed had now received a bill 
from Bearside for £42 7s. 9d. for costs in the case, leaving after the 
deduction of £15 already paid a sum of £27 7s. 9d. stated to be 
still due. And this was accompanied by an intimation that as he, 
Mr. Gotobed, was a foreigner soon about to leave the country, Mr. 
Bearside must request that his claim might be settled quite at once. 
No one could be less likely than our Senator to leave a foreign country 
without paying his bills. He had quarrelled with Morton,—who also 
at this time was too ill to have given him much assistance. Though 
he had become acquainted with half Dillsborough, there was nobody 
there to whom he could apply. Thus he was driven to employ a 
London attorney, and the London attorney told him that he had 
better pay Bearside ;—the Senator remembering at the time that he 
would also have to pay the London attorney for his advice. He gave 
this second lawyer authority to conclude the matter, and at last Bear- 
side accepted £20. When the London attorney refused to take 
anything for his trouble, the Senator felt such conduct almost as an 
additional grievance. In his existing frame of mind he would sooner 
have expended a few more dollars than be driven to think well of 
anything connected with English law. 

It was immediately after he had handed over the money in liquida- 
tion of Bearside’s claim that he sat down to write a further letter to 
his friend and correspondent Josiah Scroome. His letter was not 
written in the best of tempers; but still, through it all, there was a 
desire to be just, and an anxiety to abstain from the use of hard 
phrases. The letter was as follows :— 


* Fenton’s Hotel, St. James’ Street, London, 
“Feb. 12, 187—. 
“My Dear Sir, 

“Since I last wrote I have had much to trouble me and little 
perhaps to compensate me for my trouble. I told you, I think, in 
one of my former letters that wherever I went I found myself able to 
say what I pleased as to the peculiarities of this very peculiar people. 
IT am not now going to contradict what I said then. Wherever I go 
I do speak out, and my eyes are still in my head and my head is 
on my shoulders. But I have to acknowledge to myself that I give 
offence. Mr. Morton, whom you knew at the British Embassy in 
Washington,—and who I fear is now very ill,—parted from me, when 
last I saw him, in anger because of certain opinions I had expressed 
in a clergyman’s house, not as being ill-founded but as being antago- 
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nistic to the clergyman himself. This I feel to be unreasonable. 
-And in the neighbourhood of Mr. Morton’s house, 1 have encoun- 
tered the ill will of a great many,—not for having spoken untruth, 
for that I have never heard alleged,—but because I have not been 
reticent in describing the things which I have seen. 

“T told you, I think, that I had returned to Mr. Morton’s neigh- 
bourhood, with the view of defending an oppressed man against the 
power of the lord who was oppressing him. Unfortunately for me 
the lord, though a scapegrace, spends his money freely and is @ 
hospitable kindly-hearted honest fellow; whereas the injured victim 
has turned out to be a wretched scoundrel. Scoundrel though he 
is, he has still been ill used; and the lord, though goodnatured, 
has been a tyrant. But the poor wretch has thrown me over and 
sold himself to the other side and I have been held up to ignominy 
by all the provincial newspapers. I have also had to pay through 
the nose $175 for my quixotism—a sum which I cannot very well 
afford. This money I have lost solely with the view of defending the 
weak, but nobody with whom I have discussed the matter seems to 
recognize the purity of my object. I am only reminded that I have 
put myself into the same boat with a rascal. 

“T feel from day to day how thoroughly I could have enjoyed a 
sojourn in this country if I had come here without any line of duty 
laid down for myself. Could I have swum with the stream and have 
said yes or no as yes or no were expected, I might have revelled in 
generous hospitality. Nothing can be pleasanter than the houses 
here if you will only be as idle as the owners of them. But when 
once you show them that you have an object, they become afraid of 
you. And industry,—in such houses as I now speak of,—is a crime. 
You are there to glide through the day luxuriously in the house,— 
or to rush through it impetuously on horseback or with a gun if you 
be a sportsman. Sometimes, when I have asked questions about the 
most material institutions of the country, I have felt that I was looked 
upon with absolute loathing. This is disagreeable. 

“And yet I find it more easy in this country to sympathise with 
the rich than with the poor. Ido not here describe my own actual 
sympathies, but only the easiness with which they might be evoked. 
The rich are at any rate pleasant. The poor are very much the re- 
‘verse. There is no backbone of mutiny in them against the oppres- 
sion to which they are subjected; but only the whining of the dog 
that knows itself to be a slave and pleads with his soft paw for ten- 
‘derness from his master ;—or the futile growlings of the caged tiger 
who paces up and down before his bars and has long ago forgotten to 
attempt to break them. They are a long-suffering race, who only 
now and then feel themselves stirred up to contest a point against 
their masters on the basis of starvation. ‘We won't work but on 
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such and such terms, and, if we cannot get them, we will lie down 
and die.’ That I take it is the real argument of a strike. But they 
never do lie down and die. If one in every parish, one in every 
county, would do so, then the agricultural labourers of the country 
might live almost as well as the farmers’ pigs. 

“Twas present the other day at the opening of Parliament. It 
was a very grand ceremony,—though the Queen did not find herself 
well enough to do her duty in person. But the grandeur was every- 
thing. A royal programme was read from the foot of the throne, of 
which even I knew all the details beforehand, having read them in 
the newspapers. Two opening speeches were then made by two 
young lords,—not after all so very young,—which sounded like lessons 
recited by schoolboys. There was no touch of eloquence,—no attempt 
at it. It was clear that either of them would have been afraid to 
attempt the idiosyncrasy of passionate expression. But they were 
exquisitely dressed and had learned their lessons to a marvel. The 
flutter of the ladies’ dresses, and the presence of the peers, and the 
historic ornamentation of the house were all very pleasant ;—but 
they reminded me of a last year’s nut, of which the outside appear- 
ance has been mellowed and improved by time,—but the fruit inside 
has withered away and become tasteless. 

“Since that I have been much interested with an attempt,—a further 
morsel of cobbling,—which is being done to improve the represen- 
tation of the people. Though it be but cobbling, if it be in the 
right direction one is glad of it. I do not know how far you may 
have studied the theories and system of the British House of Com- 
mons, but, for myself, I must own that it was not till the other day 
that I was aware that, though it acts together as one whole, it is 
formed of two distinct parts. The one part is sent thither from the 
towns by household suffrage ; and, this, which may be said to be the 
healthier of the two as coming more directly from the people, is 
nevertheless disfigured by a multitude of anomalies. Population 
hardly bears upon the question. A town with 15,000 inhabitants 
has two members,—whereas another with 400,000 has only three, 
and another with 50,000 has one. But there is worse disorder than 
this. In the happy little village of Portarlington 200 constituents 
choose a member among them, or have one chosen for them by their 
careful lord ;—whereas in the great city of London something like 
25,000 registered electors only send four to Parliament. With this 
the country is presumed to be satisfied. But in the counties, which 
. by a different system send up the other part of the House, there 

exists still a heavy property qualification for voting. There is, ap- 
parent to all, a necessity for change here ;—but the change proposed 
is simply a reduction of the qualification, so that the rural labourer,— 
whose class is probably the largest, as it is the poorest, in the 
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country,—is still disfranchised, and will remain so, unless it be his 
chance to live within the arbitrary line of some so-called borough. 
For these boroughs, you must know, are sometimes strictly confined to 
the aggregations of houses which constitute the town, but sometimes 
stretch out their arms so as to include rural districts. ‘The divisions 
I am assured were made to suit the aspirations of political magnates 
when the first Reform Bill was passed! What is to be expected 
of a country in which such absurdities are loved and sheltered ? 

“TI am still determined to express my views on these matters 
before I leave the country, and am with great labour preparing a 
lecture on the subject. I am assured that I shall not be debarred 
from my utterances because that which I say is unpopular. I am 
told that as long as I do not touch Her Majesty or Her Majesty’s 
family, or the Christian religion,—which is only the second Holy of 
Holies,—I may say anything. Good taste would save me from the 
former offence, and my own convictions from the latter. But my 
friend who so informs me doubts whether many will come to hear me. 
He tells me that the serious American is not popular here, whereas 
the joker is much run after. Of that I must take my chance. In 
all this I am endeavouring to do a duty,—feeling every day more 
strongly my own inadequacy. Were I to follow my own wishes I 
should return by the next steamer to my duties at home. 

‘“‘ Believe me to be, 
“ Dear Sir, - 
“ With much sincerity, 
“ Yours truly, 


“ Exias Goronep. 
+The Honble. Josiah Scroome, 


125 Q Street, 
“Minnesota Avenue, 
* Washington.” 
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Tue battle was carried on very fiercely in Mr. Masters’ house in 
Dillsborough, to the misery of all within it ; but the conviction gained 
ground with every one there that Mary was to be sent to Chelten- 
ham for some indefinite time. Dolly and Kate seemed to think that 
she was to go, never toreturn. Six months, which had been vaguely 
mentioned as the proposed period of her sojourn, was to them almost 
as indefinite as eternity. The two girls had been intensely anxious 
for the marriage, wishing to have Larry for a brother, looking forward 
with delight to their share in the unrestricted plenteousness of Chowton 
Farm, longing to be allowed to consider themselves at home among 
the ricks and barns and wide fields; but at this moment things had 
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become so tragic that they were cowed and unhappy,—not that Mary 
should still refuse Larry Twentyman, but that she should be going 
away for so long a time. They could quarrel with their elder sister 
while the assurance was still with them that she would be there to 
forgive them ;—but now that she was going away and that it had 
come to be believed by both of them that poor Lawrence had no 
chance, they were sad and downhearted. In all that misery the poor 
attorney had the worst of it. Mary was free from her stepmother’s 
zeal and her stepmother’s persecution at any rate at night ;—but the 
poor father was hardly allowed to sleep. For Mrs. Masters never 
gave up her game as altogether lost. Though she might be driven 
alternately into towering passion and prostrate hysterics, she would 
still come again to the battle. A word of encouragement would, 
she said, bring Larry Twentyman back to his courtship, and that 
word might be spoken, if Mary’s visit to Cheltenham were forbidden. 
What did the letter signify, or all the girl’s protestations? Did not 
everybody know how self-willed young women were; but how they 
could be brought round by proper usage? Let Mary once be made 
to understand that she would not be allowed to be a fine lady, and 
then she would marry Mr. Twentyman quick enough. But this 
“Ushanting,” this journeying to Cheltenham in order that nothing 
might be done, was the very way to promote the disease! This Mrs. 
Masters said in season and out of season, night and day, till the poor 
husband longed for his daughter’s departure in order ‘that that point 
might at any rate be settled. In all these disputes he never quite 
yielded. Though his heart sank within him he was still firm. 
He would turn his back to his wife and let her run on with her 
arguments without a word of answer,—till at last he would bounce 
out of bed and swear that if she did not leave him alone he would 
go and lock himself into the office and sleep with *his head on the 
office desk. 

Mrs. Masters was almost driven to despair ;—but at last there 
came to her a gleam of hope, most unexpectedly. It had been settled 
that Mary should make her journey on Friday the 12th February 
and that Reginald Morton was again to accompany her. This in itself 
was to Mrs. Masters an aggravation of the evil which was being 
done. She was not in the least afraid of Reginald Morton; but this 
attendance on Mary was in the eyes of her stepmother a cockering of 
her up, a making a fine lady of her, which was in itself of all things 
the most pernicious. If Mary must go to Cheltenham, why could 
she not go by herself, second class, like any other young woman. 
“Nobody would eat her,”—Mrs. Masters declared. But Reginald 
was firm in his purpose of accompanying her. He had no objection 
whatever to the second class if Mr. Masters preferred it. But as he 
meant to make the journey on the same day of course they would go 
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together. Mr. Masters said that he was very much obliged. Mrs. 
Masters protested that it was all trash from beginning to the end. 

Then there came a sudden disruption to all these plans, and a 
sudden renewal of her hopes to Mrs. Masters which for one half day 
nearly restored her to good humour. Lady Ushant wrote to postpone 
the visit because she herself had been summoned to Bragton. Her 
letter to Mary, though affectionate, was very short. Her grand- 
nephew John, the head of the family, had expressed a desire to see 
her, and with that wish she was bound to comply. Of course, she 
said, she would see Mary at Bragton ; or if that were not possible, she 
herself would come into Dillsborough. She did not know what might 
be the length of her visit, but when it was over she hoped that Mary 
would return with her to Cheltenham. The old lady’s letter to Regi- 
nald was much longer ; because in that she had to speak of the state 
of John Morton’s health,—and of her surprise that she should be 
summoned to his bedside. Of course she would go,—though she 
could not look forward with satisfaction to a meeting with the Honble. 
Mrs. Morton. Then she could not refrain from alluding to the fact 
that if “anything were to happen” to John Morton, Reginald himself 
would be the Squire of Bragton. Reginald when he received this at 
once went over to the attorney’s house, but he did not succeed in 
seeing Mary. He learned, however, that they were all aware that the 
journey had been postponed. 

To Mrs. Masters it seemed that all this had been a dispensation of 
Providence. Lady Ushant’s letter had been received on the Thursday 
and Mrs. Masters at once found it expedient to communicate with 
Larry Twentyman. She was not excellent herself at the writing of 
letters, and therefore she got Dolly to be the scribe. Before the 
Thursday evening the following note was sent to Chowton Farm: 


“Dear Larry, ' 
“Pray come and go to the club with father on Saturday. We 
hayen’t seen you for so long! Mother has got something to tell you. 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“ Douy.” 


When this was received the poor man was smoking his moody pipe in 
silence as he roamed about his own farmyard in the darkness of the 
night. He had not as yet known any comfort and was still firm in 
his purpose of selling the farm. He had been out hunting once or 
twice but fancied that people looked at him with peculiar eyes. He 
could not ride, though he made one or two forlorn attempts to break 
his neck. He did not care in the least whether they found or not ; 


and when Captain Glomax was held to have disgraced himself 


thoroughly by wasting an hour in digging out and then killing a. 
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vixen, he had not a word to say about it. But, as he read Dolly’s 
note, there came back something of life into his eyes. He had 
forsworn the club, but would certainly go when thus invited. He 
wrote a scrawl to Dolly,—*T’ll come,” and, having sent it off by the 
messenger, tried to trust that there might yet be ground for hope. 
Mrs. Masters would not have allowed Dolly to send such a message 
without good reason. 

On the Friday Mrs. Masters could not abstain from proposing that 
Mary’s visit to Cheltenham should be regarded as altogether out of 
the question. She had no new argument to offer,—except this last 
interposition of Providence in her favour. Mr. Masters said that he 
did not see why Mary should not return with Lady Ushant. Various 
things, however, might happen. John Morton might die, and then 
who could tell whether Lady Ushant would ever return to live at 
Cheltenham. In this way the short-lived peace soon came to an end, 
especially as Mrs. Masters endeavoured to utilize for general family 
purposes certain articles which had been purchased with a view to 
Mary’s prolonged residence away from home. This was resented by 
the attorney, and the peace was short-lived. 

On the Saturday Larry came,—to the astonishment of Mr. Masters, 
who was still in his office at half past seven. Mrs. Masters at once 
got hold of him and conveyed him away into the sacred drawing- 
room. “Mary is not going,” she said. 

“Not going to Cheltenham !” 

“Tt has all been put off. She shan’t go at all if I can help it.” 

“ But why has it been put off, Mrs. Masters ?” 

“ Lady Ushant is coming to Bragton. I suppose that poor man is 
dying.” 

“ He is very ill certainly.” 

“ And if anything happens there who can say what may happen 
anywhere else? Lady Ushant will have something else except Mary 
to think of, if her own nephew comes into all the property.” 

“ T didn’t know she was such friends with the Squire as that.” 

“ Well ;—there it is. Lady Ushant is coming to Bragton and 
Mary is not going to Cheltenham.” 

This she said as though the news must be of vital importance to 
Larry Twentyman. He stood for a while scratching his head as he 
thought of it. At last it appeared to him that Mary’s continual 
residence in Dillsborough would of itself hardly assist him. “I don’t 
see, Mrs. Masters, that that will make her a bit kinder to me.” 

* Larry, don’t you be a coward,—nor yet soft.” 

“* Ag for coward, Mrs. Masters, I don’t know——” 

“ T suppose you really do love the girl.” 
“ T do ;—I think I’ve shown that.” 

“ And you hayen’t changed your mind ?” 
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“ Not a bit.” 

“ That’s why I speak open to you. Don’t you be afraid of her. 
What's the letter which a girl like that writes? When she gets 
tantrums into her head of course she'll write a letter.” 

* But there’s somebody else, Mrs. Masters.” 

“ Who says so? I say there ain’t nobody ;—nobody. If anybody 
tells you that it’s only just to put you off. It’s just poetry and books 
and rubbish. She wants to be a fine lady.” 

“ Tl make her a lady.” 

“ You make her Mrs. Twentyman, and don’t you be made by any 
one to give it up. Goto the club with Mr. Masters now, and come 
here just the same as usual. Come to-morrow and have a gossip with 
the girls together and show that you can keep your pluck up. That’s 
the way to win her.” Larry did go to the club and did think very 
much of it as he walked home. He had promised to come on the 
Sunday afternoon, but he could not bring himself to believe in that 
theory of books and poetry put forward by Mrs. Masters. Books and 


poetry would not teach a girl like Mary to reject - suitor if she 
really loved him. 


Carter LIII. 
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On the Sunday Larry came into Dillsborough and had “ his gossip 
with the girls” according to order ;—but it was not very successful. 
Mrs. Masters who opened the door for him instructed him in a special 
whisper “ to talk away just as though he did not care a fig for Mary.” 
He made the attempt manfully,—but with slight effect. His love 
was too genuine, too absorbing, to leave with him the power which 
Mrs. Masters assumed him to have when she gave him such advice. 
A man cannot walk when he has broken his ankle-bone, let him be 
ever so brave in the attempt. Larry’s heart was so weighted that he 
could not hide the weight. Dolly and Kate had also received hints 
and struggled hard to be merry. In the afternoon a walk was 
suggested, and Mary complied; but when an attempt was made by 
the younger girls to leave the lover and Mary together, she resented 
it by clinging closely to Dolly;—and then all Larry’s courage 
deserted him. Very little good was done on the occasion by Mrs. 
Masters’ manceuvres. 

On the Monday morning, in compliance with a request made by 
Lady Ushant, Mary walked over to Bragton to see her old friend. 
Mrs. Masters had declared the request to be very unreasonable. 
“Who is to walk five miles and back to see an old woman like that ?” 
To this Mary had replied that the distance across the fields to Bragton 


was only four miles and that she had often walked it with her sisters 
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for the very pleasure of the walk. ‘“ Not in weather like this,” said 
Mrs. Masters. But the day was well enough. Roads in February 
are often a little wet, but there was no rain falling. “I say it’s un- 
reasonable,” said Mrs. Masters. “If she can’t send a carriage she 
oughtn’t to expect it.” This coming from Mrs: Masters, whose great 
doctrine it was that young women ought not to be afraid of work, was 
80 clearly the effect of sheer opposition that Mary disdained to answer 
it, Then she was accused of treating her stepmother with contempt. 

She did walk to Bragton, taking the path by the fields and over 
the bridge, and loitering for a few minutes as she leant upon the rail. 
It was there and there only that she had seen together the two men 
who between them seemed to cloud all her life,—the man whom she 
loved and the man who loved her. She knew now,—she thought that 
she new quite well,—that her feelings for Reginald Morton were of 
such a nature that she could not possibly become the wife of any one 
else. But had she not seen him for those few minutes on this spot, 
had he not fired her imagination by telling her of his desire to go 
back with her over the sites which they had seen together when she 
was a child, she would not, she thought, have been driven to make to 
herself so grievousa confession. In that case it might have been that 
she would have brought herself to give her hand to the suitor of whom 
all her friends approved. 

And then with infinite tenderness she thought of all Larry’s vir- 
tues,—and especially of that great virtue in a woman's eyes, the 
constancy of his deyotion to herself. She did love him,—but with a 
varied love,—a love which was most earnest in wishing his happiness, 
which would have been desirous of the closest friendship, if only 
nothing more was required. She swore to herself a thousand times 
that she did not look down upon him because he was only a farmer, 
that she did not think herself in any way superior to him. But it 
was impossible that she should consent to be his wife. And then she 
thought of the other man,—with feelings much less kind. Why had 
he thrust himself upon her life and disturbed her? Why had he 
taught her to think herself unfit to mate with this lover who was her 
equal? Why had he assured her that were she to do so her old 
friends would be revolted? Why had he exacted from her a promise, 
—a promise which was sacred to her,—that she would not so give 
herself away? Yes ;—the promise was certainly sacred ; but he had 
been cold and cruel in forcing it from her lips. What business was it 
of his? Why should he have meddled with her? In the shallow 
streamlet of her lowly life the waters might have glided on, slow but 
smoothly, had he not taught them to be ambitious of a rapider, 
grander course. Now they were disturbed by mud, and there could 
be no pleasure in them. 

She went on over the bridge, and round by the shrubbery to the 
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hall door which was opened to her by Mrs. Hopkins. Yes, Lady 
Ushant was there ;—but the young Squire was very ill and his aunt 
was then with him. Mr. Reginald was in the library. Would Miss 
Masters be shown in there, or would she go up to Lady Ushant’s own 
room? Of course she replied that she would go upstairs and there 
wait for Lady Ushant. 

When she was found by her friend she was told at length the story 
of all the circumstances which had brought Lady Ushant to Bragton. 
When John Morton had first been taken ill,—before any fixed idea 
of danger had occurred to himself or to others,—his grandmother had 
come fo him. Then, as he gradually became weaker, he made various 
propositions which were all of them terribly distasteful to the old 
woman. In the first place he had insisted on sending for Miss Trefoil. 
Up to this period Mary Masters had hardly heard the name of Miss 
Trefoil, and almost shuddered as she was at once immersed in all 


these family secrets. “She is to be here to-morrow,” said Lady 
Ushant. 


“ Oh dear,—how sad !” 

“ He insists upon it, and she is coming. She was here before, and 
it now turns out that all the world knew that they were engaged. 
That was no secret, for everybody had heard it.” 

“And where is Mrs. Morton now?” Then Lady Ushant went on 
with her story. The sick man had insisted on making his will, and 
had declared his purpose of leaving the property to his cousin Regi- 
nald. As Lady Ushant said, there was no one else to whom he could 
leave it with any propriety ;—but this had become matter for bitter 
contention between the old woman and her grandson. 

“Who did she think should have it?” asked Mary. 

* Ah ;—that I don’t know. That he has never told me. But she 
has had the wickedness to say,—oh,—such things of Reginald. I 
knew all that before ;—but that she should repeat them now is terrible. 
T suppose she wanted it for some of her own people. But it was so 
horrible you know,—when he was so ill! Then he said that he should 
send for me, so that what is left of the family might be together. 
After that she went away in anger. Mrs. Hopkins says that she did 
not even see him the morning she left Bragton.” 

“She was always high-tempered,” said Mary. 

“And dictatorial beyond measure. She nearly broke my poor dear 
father’s heart. And then she left the house because he would not 
shut his doors against Reginald’s mother. And now I hardly know 


what I am to do here; or what I must say to this young lady when - 
she comes to-morrow.” 


“Ts she coming alone ?” 
“‘Wedon’t know. She has a mother, Lady Augustus Trefoil,—but 
whether Lady Augustus will accompany her daughter we have not 
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heard. Reginald says certainly not, or they would have told us so. 
You have seen Reginald.” 

“No, Lady Ushant.” 

“You must see him. He is here now. Think what a difference it 
will make to him.” 

“ But Lady Ushant,—is he so bad ?” 

“Dr. Fanning almost says that there is no hope. This poor young 
woman that is coming ;—what am I to say to her? He has made 
his will. That was done before I came. I don’t know why he 
shouldn’t have sent for your father, but he had a gentleman down 
from town. I suppose he will leave her something ; but it is a great 
thing that Bragton should remain in the family. Oh dear, oh dear,— 
if any one but a Morton were to be bere it would break my 
heart. Reginald is the only one left now. He's getting old and 
he ought to marry. It is so serious when there’s an old family 
property.” 

“T suppose he will—only 

“Yes; exactly. One can’t even think about it while this poor 
young man is lying so ill. Mrs. Morton has been almost like his 
mother, and has lived upon the Bragton property,—absolutely lived 
upon it,—and now she is away from him because he chooses to do 
what he likes with his own. Is it not awful? And she would not 
put her foot in the house if she knew that Reginald was here. She 
told Mrs. Hopkins as much, and she said that she wouldn’t so much 
as write a line to me. Poor fellow; he wrote it himself. And now 
he thinks so much about it. When Dr. Fanning went back to 
London yesterday I think he took some message to her.” 

Mary remained there till lunch was announced but refused to go 
down into the parlour, urging that she was expected home for dinner. 
“ And there is no chance for Mr. Twentyman?” asked Lady Ushant. 
Mary shook her head. “Poor man! I do feel sorry for him as 
everybody speaks so well of him. Of course, my dear, I have nothing 
to say about it. I don’t think girls should ever be in a hurry to 
marry, and if you can’t love him——” 

“Dear Lady Ushant, it is quite settled.” 

“Poor young man! But you must go and see Reginald.” Then 
she was taken into the library and did see Reginald. Were she to 
avoid him,—specially,—she would tell her tale almost as plainly as 
though she were to run after him. He greeted her kindly, almost 
affectionately, expressing his extreme regret that his visit to Chelten- 
ham should have been postponed and a hope that she would be much 
at Bragton. “The distance is so great, Reginald,’ said Lady 
Ushant. 

“T can drive her over. Itis along walk, and I had made up my mind 
to get Runciman’s little phaeton. I shall order it for to-morrow if 
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Miss Masters will come.” But Miss Masters would not agree to this. 
She would walk over again some day as sie liked the walk, but no 
doubt she would only be in the way if she were to come often. 

“TI have told her about Miss Trefoil,” said Lady Ushant. “ You 
know, my dear, I look upon you almost as one of ourselves because 
you lived here so long. But perhaps you had better postpone coming 
again till she has gone.” 

“ Certainly, Lady Ushant.” 

“Tt might be difficult to explain. I don’t suppose she will stay 
long. Perhaps she will go back the same day. I am sure I shan’t 
know what to say to her. But when anything is fixed, I will send 
you in word by the postman.” 

Reginald would have walked back with her across the bridge, but 
that he had promised to go to his cousin immediately after lunch. As 
it was he offered to accompany her a part of the way, but was stopped 
by his aunt, greatly to Mary’s comfort. He was now more beyond 
her reach than ever,—more utterly removed from her. He would 
probably become Squire of Bragton, and she, in her earliest days, had 
heard the late Squire spoken of as though he were one of the poten- 
tates of the earth. She had never thought it possible; but now it 
was less possible than ever. There was something in his manner to 
her almost protective, almost fatherly,—as though he had some 
authority over her. Lady Ushant had authority once, but he had 
none. In every tone of his voice she felt that she heard an expression 
of interest in her welfare,—but it was the interest which a grown-up 
person takes in a child, or a suverior in an inferior. Of course he 
was her superior, but yet the tone of his voice was distasteful to her. 
As she walked back to Dillsborough she told herself that she would 
not go again to Bragton without assuring herself that he was not 
there. 

When she reached home many questions were asked of her, but 
she told nothing of the secrets of the Morton family which had been 
so openly confided to her. She would only say that she was afraid 
that Mr. John Morton was very ill. 


Cuapter LIY. 


ARABELLA AGAIN AT BRAGTON, 


ARABELLA TreErott had adhered without flinching to the purpose she 
had expressed of going down to Bragton to see the sick man. And 
yet at that very time she was in the midst of her contest with Lord 
Rufford. She was aware that a correspondence was going on between 
her father and the young lord and that her father had demanded an 
interview. She was aware also that the matter had been discussed at 
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the family mans on in Piccadilly, the Duké having absolutely come up 
to London for the purpose, and that the Duke and his brother, who 
hardly ever spoke to each other, had absolutely had a conference. 
And this conference had had results. The Duke had not absolutely 
consented to interfere, but had agreed to a compromise proposed by his 
son. Lord Augustus should be authorized to ask Lord Rufford to 
meet him in the library of the Piccadilly mansion,—so that there 
should be some savour of the dukedom in what might be done and 
said there. Lord Rufford would by the surroundings be made to feel 
that in rejecting Arabella he was rejecting the Duke and all the May- 
fair belongings, and that in accepting her he would be entitled to 
regard himself as accepting them all. But by allowing thus much 
the Duke would not compromise himself,—nor the Duchess, nor Lord 
Mistletoe. Lord Mistletoe, with that prudence which will certainly 
in future years make him a useful assistant to some minister of the 
day, had seen all this, and so it had been arranged. 

But, in spite of these doings, Arabella had insisted on complying 
with John Morton’s wish that she go down and visit him in his bed 
at Bragton. Her mother, who in these days was driven almost to 
desperation by her daughter’s conduct, tried her best to prevent the 
useless journey, but tried in vain. ‘ Then,” she said in wrath to 
Arabella, “I will tell your father, and I will tell the Duke, and I will 
tell Lord Rufford that they need not trouble themselves any further.” 
“You know, mamma, that you will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Arabella. And the poor woman did do nothing of the kind. “ What 
is it to them whether I see the man or not?” the girl said. “They 
are not such fools as to suppose that because Lord Rufford has en- 
gaged himself to me now, I was never engaged to any one before. 
There isn’t one of them doesn’t know that you had made up an 
engagement between us and had afterwards tried to break it off.” 
When she heard this the unfortunate mother raved, but she raved in 
vain. She told her daughter that she would not supply her with 
money for the expenses of her journey, but her daughter replied that 
she would have no difficulty in finding her way to a pawn shop. 
“What is to be got by it?” asked the unfortunate mother. In reply 
to this Arabella would say, “ Mamma, you have no heart ;—absolutely 
none. You ought to manceuvre better than you do, for your feelings 
never stand in your way for a moment.” All this had to be borne, and 
the old woman was forced at last not only to yield but to promise that 
she would accompany her daughter to Bragton. “I know how all 
this will end,” she said to Arabella. “ You will have to go your way 
and I must go mine.” “Just so,” replied the daughter, “I do not 
often agree with you, mamma ; but I do there altogether.” 

Lady Augustus was absolutely at a loss to understand what were 
the motives and what the ideas which induced her daughter to take 
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the journey. If the man were to die no good could comeof it. If he 
were to live then surely that love which had induced him to make so 
foolish a petition would suffice to ensure the marriage, if the marriage 
should then be thought desirable. But, at the present moment, 
Arabella was still hot in pursuit of Lord Rufford ;—to whom this 
journey, as soon as it should be known to him, would give the easiest 
mode of escape! How would it be possible that they two should get 
out at the Dillsborough Station and be taken to Bragton without all 
Rufford knowing it. Of course there would be hymns sung in praise 
of Arabella’s love and constancy, but such hymns would be absolutely 
ruinous to her. It was growing clear to Lady Augustus that her 
daughter was giving up the game and becoming frantic as she thought 
of her age, her failure, and her future. If so it would be well that 
they should separate. 

On the day fixed a close carriage awaited them at the Dillsborough 
Station. They arrived both dressed in black and both veiled,—and 
with but one maid between them. This arrangement had been made 
with some vague idea of escaping scrutiny rather than from economy. 
They had never hitherto been known to go anywhere without one 
apiece. There were no airs on the station now as on that former 
occasion,—no loud talking; not evena word spoken. Lady Augustus 
was asking herself why,—why she should have been put into s0 
lamentable a position, and Arabella was endeavouring to think what 
she would say to the dying man. 

She did not think that he was dying. It was not the purport of 
her present visit to strengthen her position by making certain of the 
man’s hand should he live. When she said that she was not as yet 
quite so hard-hearted as her mother, she spoke the truth. Something of 
regret, something of penitence had at times crept over her in reference 
to her conduct to this man. He had been very unlike others on whom 
she had played her arts. None of her lovers, or mock lovers, had 
been serious and stern and uncomfortable as he. There had been no 
other who had ever attempted to earn his bread. To her the butter- 
flies of the world had been all in all, and the working bees had been a 
tribe apart with which she was no more called upon to mix than is my 
lady’s spaniel with the kennel hounds. But the chance had come. 
She had consented to exhibit her allurements before a man of business 
and the man of business had at once sat at her feet. She had soon 
repented,—as the reader has seen. The alliance had been distasteful 
to her. She had found that the man’s ways were in no wise like her 
ways,—and she had found also that were she to become his wife, he 
certainly would not change. She had looked about for a means of 
escape,—but as she did so she had recognized the man’s truth. No 
doubt he had been different from the others, less gay in his attire, less 
jocund in his words, less given to flattery and sport and gems and all 
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the little wickednesses which she had loved. But they,—those others 
had, one and all, struggled to escape from her. Through all the gems 
and mirth and flattery there had been the same purpose. They liked 
the softness of her hand, they liked the flutter of her silk, they liked 
to have whispered in their ears the bold words of her practised raillery. 
Each liked for a month or two to be her special friend. But then, 
after that, each had deserted her as had done the one before ; till in 
each new alliance she felt that such was to be her destiny, and that 
she was rolling a stone which would never settle itself, straining for 
waters which would never come lip high. But John Morton, alter 
once saying that he loved her, had never tired, had never wished to 
escape. He had been so true to his love, so true to his word, that he 
had borne from her usage which would have fully justified escape had 
escape been to his taste. But to the last he had really loved her and 
now, on his death bed, he had sent for her to come to him. 
She would not be coward enough to refuse his request. ‘Should 
he say anything to you about his will don’t refuse to hear him, 
because it may be of the greatest importance,” Lady Augustus 
whispered to her daughter as the carriage was driven up to the front 
door. 

It was then four o’clock, and it was understood that the two ladies 
were to stay that one night at Bragton, a letter having been received 
by Lady Ushant that morning informing her that the mother as well 
as the daughter was coming. Poor Lady Ushant was almost beside 
herself,—not knowing what she would do with the two women, and 
having no one in the house to help her. Something she had heard 
of Lady Augustus, but chiefly from Mrs. Hopkins, who certainly had 
not admired her master’s future mother-in-law. Nor had Arabella 
been popular; but of her Mrs. Hopkins had only dared to say that 
she was very handsome and “a little upstartish.” How she was to 
spend the evening with them Lady Ushant could not conceive,—it 
having been decided, in accordance with the doctor’s orders, that the 
interview should not take place till the next morning. When they 
were shown in Lady Ushant stood just within the drawing-room 
door and muttered a few words as she gave her hand to each. “ How 
is he?” asked Arabella, throwing up her veil boldly, as soon as the 
door was closed. Lady Ushant only shook her head. “I knew it 
would be so. It is always so with anything I care for.” 

“She is so distressed, Lady Ushant,” said the mother, “that she 
hardly knows what she does.” Arabella shook her head. “It is so 
Lady Ushant.” 

“Am I to go to him now?” said Arabella. Then the old lady 
explained the doctor's orders, and offered to take them to their rooms. 
“Perhaps I might say a word to youalone? I will stay here if 
you will go with mamma.” And she did stay till Lady Ushant 
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came down to her. ‘‘ Do you mean to say it is certain,” she asked,— 
“certain that he must—die ?” 


“No ;—I do not say that.” 

“It is possible that he may recover ?” 

“Certainly it is possible. What is not possible with God ?” 

“Ah ;—that means that he will die.” Then she sat herself down 
and almost unconsciously took off her bonnet and laid it aside. Lady 
Ushant, then looking into her face for the first time, was at a loss to 
understand what she had heard of her beauty. Could it be the same 
girl of whom Mrs. Hopkins had spoken and of whose brilliant beauty 
Reginald had repeated what he had heard? She was haggard, almost 
old, with black lines round her eyes. There was nothing soft or 
gracious in the tresses of her hair. When Lady Ushant had been 
young men had liked hair such as was that of Mary Masters. 
Arabella’s yellow locks,—whencesoever they might have come,—were 
rough and uncombed. But it was the look of age, and the almost 
masculine strength of the lower face which astonished Lady Ushant 
the most. “ Has he spoken to you about me?” she said. 

“Not to me.” Then Lady Ushant went on to explain that though 
she was there now as the female representative of the family she had 
never been so intimate with John Morton as to admit of such confi- 
dence as that suggested. 

“T wonder whether he can love me,” said the girl. 

“ Assuredly he does, Miss Trefoil. Why else should he send for 
you ?” 

“ Because he is an honest man. I hardly think that he can love 
me much. He was to have been my husband, but he will escape 


that. If I thought that he would live I would teli him that he was 
free.” 


“He would not want to be—free.” 

“He ought to want it. Iam not fit for him. I have come here, 
Lady Ushant, because I want to tell him the truth.” 

“But you love him?” Arabella made no answer, but sat looking 
steadily into Lady Ushant’s face. “Surely you do love him.” 

“JT do not know. I don’t think I did love him,—though now I 
may. It is so horrible that he should die, and die while all this is 


going on. That softens one you know. Have you ever heard of Lord 
Roufford ?” 


* Lord Rufford ;—the young man ?” 

“ Yes ;—the young man.” 

“ Never particularly. I knew his father.” 

“But not this man? Mr. Morton never spoke to you of him.” 
“Not a word.” 


“T have been engaged to him since I became engaged to your 
nephew.” 
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“ Engaged to Lord Rufford,—to marry him ?” 

“ Yes ;—indeed.” 

“ And will you marry him ?” 

“T cannot say. I tell you this, Lady Ushant, because I must tell 
somebody in this house. I have behaved very badly to Mr. Morton, 
and Lord Rufford is behaving as badly to me.” 

“Did John know of this ?” 

“No ;—but I meant to tell him. I determined that I would tell 
him had he lived. When he sent for me I swore that I would tell 
him. If he is dying,—how can I say it?” Lady Ushant sat 
bewildered, thinking over it, understanding nothing of the world in 
which this girl had lived, and not knowing now how things could 
have been as she described them. It was not as yet three months 
since, to her knowledge, this young woman had been staying at 
Bragton as the affianced bride of the owner of the house,—staying 
there with her own mother and his grandmother,—and now she 
declared that since that time she had become engaged to another 
man and that that other man had already jilted her! And yet she 
was here that she might make a deathbed parting with the man 
who regarded himself as her affianced husband. “If I were sure that 
he were dying, why should I trouble him ?” she said again. 

Lady Ushant found herself utterly unable to give any counsel to 
such a condition of circumstances. Why should she be asked ? 
This young woman had her mother with her. Did her mother know 
all this, and nevertheless bring her daughter to the house of a man 
who had been so treated! “I really do not know what to say,” she 
replied at last. 

“But I was determined that I would tell some one. I thought 
that Mrs. Morton would have been here.” Lady Ushant shook her 
head. “Iam glad she is not, because she was not civil to me when 
I was here before. She would have said hard things to me,—though 
not perhaps harder than I have deserved. I suppose I may still see 
him to-morrow.” 

‘Oh yes; he expects it.” 

“T shall not tell him now. I could not tell him if I thought he 
were dying. If he gets better you must tell him all.” 

“T don’t think I could do that, Miss Trefoil.” 

“ Pray do ;—pray do. I call upon you to tell him everything.” 

“Tell him that you will be married to Lord Rufford ?” 

“No;—not that. If Mr. Morton were well to-morrow I would 
have him,—if he chose to take me after what I have told you.” 

* You do love him then ?” 

“ At any rate I like no one better.” 

* Not the young lord ?” 

“No! why should I like him? He does not love me. I hate him. 
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I would marry Mr. Morton to-morrow, and go with him to Patagonia, 
or anywhere else,—if he would have me after hearing what I have 
done.” Then she rose from her chair; but before she left the room 
she said a word further. ‘“ Do not speak to my mother about this. 
Mamma knows nothing of my purpose. Mamma only wants me to 
marry Lord Rufford, and to throw Mr. Morton over. Do not tell 
any one else, Lady Ushant; but if he is ever well enough then you 
must tell him.” After that she went, leaving Lady Ushant in the 
room astounded by the story she had heard. 


Cuaprer LY. 
“] HAVE TOLD HIM EVERYTHING.” 


Tat evening was very long and very sad to the three ladies assembled 
in the drawing-room at Bragton Park, but it was probably more so to 
Lady Augustus than the other two. She hardly spoke to either of 
them ; nor did they to her ;—while a certain amount of conversation 
in a low tone was carried on between Lady Ushant and Miss Trefoil. 
When Arabella came down to dinner she received a message from the 
sick man. He sent his love, and would so willingly have seen her 
instantly,—only that the doctor would not allow it. But he was so 
glad,—so very glad that she had come! This Lady Ushant said to 
her in a whisper, and seemed to say it as though she had not heard a 
word of that frightful story which had been told to her not much more 
than an hour ago. Arabella did not utter a word in reply, but put 
out her hand, secretly as it were, and grasped that of the old lady to 
whom she had told the tale of her later intrigues. The dinner did 
not keep them long, but it was very grievous to them all. Lady 
Ushant might have made some effort to be at least a complaisant 
hostess to Lady Augustus had she not heard this story,—had she not 
been told that the woman, knowing her daughter to be engaged to 
John Morton, had wanted her to marry Lord Rufford. The story 
having come from the lips of the girl herself had moved some pity in 
the old woman’s breast in regard to her ;—but for Lady Augustus she 
could feel nothing but horror. 

In the evening Lady Augustus sat alone, not even pretending to 
open a book or to employ her fingers. She seated herself on one side 
of the fire with a screen in her hand, turning over such thoughts in 
her mind as were perhaps customary to her. Would there ever come 
a period to her misery, an hour of release in which she might be in 
comfort ere she died? Hitherto from one year to another, from one 
decade to the following, it had all been struggle and misery, con- 
tumely and contempt. She thought that she had done her duty by 
her child, and her child hated and despised her. It was but the 
other day that Arabella had openly declared that in the event of her 
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marriage she would not have her mother as a guest in her own house. 
There could be no longer hope for triumph and glory ;—but how 
might she find peace so that she might no longer be driven hither 
and thither. by this ungrateful tyrant child? Obh,—how hard she 
had worked in the world, and how little the world had given her in 
return ! 

Lady Ushant and Arabella sat at the other side of the fire, at some 
distance from it, on a sofa, and carried on a fitful conversation in 
whispers, of which a word would now and then reach the ears of the 
wretched mother. It consisted chiefly of a description of the man’s 
illness, and of the different sayings which had come from the doctors 
who had attended him. It was marvellous to Lady Augustus, as she 
sat there listening, that her daughter should condescend to take an 
interest in such details, What could it be to her now how the fever 
had taken him, or why or when? On the very next day,—the very 
morning on which she would go and sit,—ah so uselessly,—by the 
dying man’s bedside her father was to meet Lord Rufford at the ducal 
mansion in Piccadilly, to see if anything could be done in that 
quarter! It was impossible that she should really care whether John 
Morton’s lease of life was to be computed at a week’s purchase or at 
that of a month! And yet Arabella sat there asking sick-room 
questions and listening to sick-room replies as though her very nature 
had been changed. Lady Augustus heard her daughter inquire what 
food the sick man took, and then Lady Ushant at great length gave 
the list of his nourishment. What sickening hypocrisy! thought 
Lady Augustus. 

Lady Augustus must have known her daughter well; and yet it 
was not hypocrisy. The girl’s nature, which had become thoroughly 
evil from the treachery it had received, was not altered. Such sudden 
changes do not occur more frequently than other miracles. But zealously 
as she had practised her arts she had noi as yet practised them long 
enough not to be cowed by certain outward circumstances. There were 
momenis when she still heard in her imagination the sound of that 
horse’s foot as it struck the skull of the unfortunate fallen rider ;—and 
now the purport of the death of this man whom she had known so 
intimately and who had behaved so well to her,—to whom her own 
conduct had been so foully false—for a time brought her back to 
humanity. But Lady Augustus had got beyond that and could not at 
all understand it. 

By nine they had all retired for the night. It was necessary that 
Lady Ushant should again visit her nephew, and the mother and 
daughter went to their own rooms. “I cannot in the least make 
out what you are doing,” said Lady Augustus in her most severe voice. 
“T dare say not, mamma.” 

“‘T have been brought here, at a terrible sacrifice——” 
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“Sacrifice! What sacrifice? You are as well here as anywhere 
else.” 

“Tsay I have been brought here at a terrible sacrifice for no pur- 
pose whatever. What use is it to be? And then you pretend to 
care what this poor man is eating and drinking and what physic 
he is taking when, the last time you were in his company, you 
wouldn’t so much as look at him for fear you should make another 
man jealous.” 

“ He was not dying then.” 

“ Psha !” 

'’ “Oh yes. I know all that. Ido feel a little ashamed of myself 
when I am almost crying for him.” 

“ As if you loved him !” 

“Dear mamma, I do own that it is foolish. Having listened to you 
on these subjects for a dozen years at least I ought to have got rid of 
all that. I don’t suppose I do love him. Two or three weeks ago I 
almost thought I loved Lord Rufford, and now I am quite sure that I 
hate him. But if I heard to-morrow that he had broken his neck out 
hunting, I ain’t sure but what I should feel something. But he would 
not send for me as this man has done.” 

“Tt was very impertinent.” 

“ Perhaps it was ill-bred as he must have suspected something as to 
Lord Rufford. However we are here now.” 

“T never will allow you to drag me anywhere again.” 

“Tt will be for yourself to judge of that. If I want to go any- 
where, I shall go. What's the good of quarrelling? You know that 
I mean to have my way.” 

The next morning neither Lady Augustus nor Miss Trefoil came 
down to breakfast, but at ten o’clock Arabella was ready, as appointed, 
to be taken into the sick man’s bedroom. She was still dressed in 
black but had taken some trouble with her face and hair. She followed 
Lady Ushant in, and silently standing by the bedside put her hand 
upon that of John Morton which was lying outside on the bed. “I 
will leave you now, John,” said Lady Ushant retiring, ‘‘ and come again 
in half an hour.” 

“ When I ring,” he said. 

“ You mustn’t let him talk for more than that,” said the old lady to 
Arabella as she went. 


It was more than an hour afterwards when Arabella crept into her 
mother’s room, during which time Lady Ushant had twice knocked at 
her nephew's door and had twice been sent away. “ It is all over, 
mamma! she said. 

Lady Augustus looked into her daughter’s eyes and saw that she had 
really been weeping. ‘“ All over!” 
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“JT mean for me,—and you. We have only got to go away.” 

« Will he—die ?” 

“Tt will make no matter though he should live for ever. I have 
told him everything. I did not mean to do it because I thought 
that he would be weak; but he has been strong enough for that.” 

“ What have you told him ?” 

“ Just everything,—about you and Lord Rufford and myself,—and 
what an escape he had had not to marry me. He understands it all 
now.” 

“Tt is a great deal more than I do.” 

“ He knows that Lord Rufford has been engaged to me.” She clung 
to this statement so vehemently that she had really taught herself to 
believe that it was so. 

“Well!” 

“And he knows also how his lordship is behaving to me. Of 
course he thinks that I have deserved it. Of course I have deserved it. 
We have nothing to do now but to go back to London.” 

“You have brought me here all the way for that.” 

“Only for that! As the man was dying, I thought that I would 
be honest just for once. Now that I have told him I don’t believe 
that he will die. He does not look to be so very ill.” 

“ And you have thrown away that chance!” 

“Altogether. You didn’t like Bragton you know, and therefore it 
can’t matter to you.” 

“ Like it!” 

“'To be sure you would have got rid of me had I gone to Pata- 
gonia. But he will not go to Patagonia now even if he gets well; 
and so there was nothing to be gained. The carriage is to be here 
at two to take us to the station and you may as well let Judith come 
and put the things up.” 

Just before they took their departure Lady Ushant came to Ara- 
bella saying that Mr. Morton wanted to speak one other word to her 
before she went. So she returned to the room and was again left 
alone at the man’s bed side. ‘‘ Arabella,” he said, “I thought that I 
would tell you that I have forgiven everything.” 

“ How can you have forgiven me? There are things which a man 
cannot forgive.” 

“ Give me your hand,” he said,—and she gave him her hand. “I 


do forgive it all. Even should I live it would be impossible that we 
should be man and wife.” 


“Oh yes.” 

“But nevertheless I love you. Try,—try to be true to some 
one.” 

“There is no truth left in me, Mr. Morton. I should not dis- 
honour my husband if I had one, but still IT should be a curse to him. 
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I shall marry some day I suppose, and I know it will be so. I wish 
I could change with you,—and die.” 


“You are unhappy now.” 


“Indeed Tam. I am always unhappy. I do not think you can 
tell what it is to be so wretched. But Iam glad that you have for- 
given me.” Then she stooped down and kissed his hand. As she did 
so he touched her brow with his hot lips, and then she left him again. 
Lady Ushant was waiting outside the door. “He knows it all,” said 
Arabella. “You need not trouble yourself with the message I gave 
you. The carriage is at the door. Good-bye. You need not come 
down. Mamma will not expect it.” Lady Ushant, hardly knowing 
how she ought to behave, did not go down. Lady Augustus and her 
daughter got into Mr. Runciman’s carriage without any farewells, 
and were driven back from the park to the Dillsborough Station. To 
poor Lady Ushant the whole thing had been very terrible. She sat 
silent and unoccupied the whole of that evening wondering at the 
horror of such a history. This girl had absolutely dared to tell the 
dying man all her own disgrace,—and had travelled down from Lon- 
don to Bragton with the purpose of doing so! When next she crept 
into the sick-room she almost expected that her nephew would speak 
to her on the subject ;—but he only asked whether that sound of 
wheels which he heard beneath his window had come from the car- 
riage which had taken them away, and then did not say a further 
word of either Lady Augustus or her daughter. 

“And what do you mean to do now?” said Lady Augustus as the 
train approached the London terminus. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ You have given up Lord Rufford ?” 

“ Indeed I have not.” 

“Your journey to Bragton will hardly help you much with him.” 

“T don’t want it to help me at all. What have I done that Lord 
Rufford can complain of ? I have not abandoned Lord Rufford for 
the sake of Mr. Morton. Lord Rufford ought only to be too proud if 
he knew it all.” 

“Of course he could make use of such an escapade as this?” 

“Let him try. I have not done with Lord Rufford yet, and so I 
can tell him. I shall be at the Duke’s in Piccadilly to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ That will be impossible, Arabella.” ; 

“They shall see whether it is impossible. I have got beyond caring 
very much what people say now. I know the kind of way papa 
would be thrown over if there is no one there to tack him. I shall 
be there and I will ask Lord Rufford to his face whether we did not 
become engaged when we were at Mistletoe.” 

“They won't let you in.” 
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“T’'ll find a way to make my way in. I shall never be his wife. 
I don’t know that I want it. After all what’s the good of living with 
a man if you hate each other,—or living apart like you and papa?” 

“ He has income enough for anything!” exclaimed Lady Augustus, 
shocked at her daughter’s apparent blindness. 

“Tt isn’t that I’m thinking of, but I'll have my revenge on him. 
Liar! To write and say that I had made a mistake! He had not 
the courage to get out of it when we were together ; but when he had 
run away in the night, like a thief, and got into his own house, then 
he could write and say that I had made a mistake! I have some- 
times pitied men when I have seen girls hunting them down, but 
upon my word they deserve it.” This renewal of spirit did something 
to comfort Lady Augustus. She had begun to fear that her daughter, 
in her despair, would abandon altogether the one pursuit of her life ; 
-—but it now seemed that there was still some courage left for the 
battle. 

That night nothing more was said, but Arabella applied all her 
mind to the present condition of her circumstances. Should she or 
should she not go to the House in Piccadilly on the following morn- 
ing? At last she determined that she would not do so, believing that 
should her father fail she might make a: better opportunity for herself 
afterwards. At her uncle’s house she would hardly have known 
where or how to wait for the proper moment of her appearance. “So 
you are not going to Piccadilly,’ said her mother on the following 
morning. 

“It appears not,” said Arabella. 

















